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DR. THORNE’S CONFESSION. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 





AD any one told me a year 
since that I, Emanuel Thorne, 
Doctor of Medicine, would at 
this present moment be sitting 
at my desk as in a confessional, 
quite willing, nay eager to hu- 
niliate myself if it should ease 
an aching heart, I should have 
considered that person a suit- 
able candidate for the nearest 
lunatic asylum. 

If there is anything upon 
which I have always prided 
myself it is a robust common 
sense, of that clear vision which 
sees only precisely what is 
there, and is never deceived or 
misled by any morbid imagination. I fancied that I 
was the last person in the world to become morbid, 
the last person to let myself be blinded by any disor- 
dered action of my own fancy. ties rig 
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At thirty-five I was a bachelor, not wholly by ac- 
cident, nor wholly by choice. I may say truly that 
I had never been in love. I will not deny that in my 
earlier life there was hidden away in the corner of 
my heart an ideal picture of the woman who was 
worthy to be my love, but as the years went on, it 
got so covered up by the dust of worldly cares that 
rarely now did it find its way into the light. 

I had the usual difficulties in making my way in 
my profession. I did not regret them. I knew they 
were good for me. I was strong, in earnest in what 
I did, and practical as I wished to be. I was in- 
tensely proud, too, finding it very hard to confess 
myself in the wrong, and you may imagine how low 
that pride must have fallen before I could write what 
I am pleased to call my confession. And now, ob- 
serve, I don’t want any one to forgive me. If in the 


sifting processes of life I have found that there is not 
much in me of any worth, I still cling to a certain |; 
tude sense of justice, and [ want no condoning of my | 


offences. As I sowed, so let me reap, and if in the 
slow years the remorse fades out of my heart, then I 
shall have forgiven myself, which is all I desire. 


At thirty-five 1 had been in practice ten years, and | 


had been quite successful. But I got tired of the 
city, fancied that I was getting old and rusty, thought 
I should like the care of a garden, and a country- 
house, and drives among green fields. So I sold out 
suldenly, and bought a decayed practice in a village 
called Redclyffe. 

My predecessor was an old man who had ridden 
about in his sulky, half asleep, long after the grave 
had claimed him for its due. He had lived and died 
unmarried, and 1 bought not only the good-will, but 
the queer rambling old house where he had lived. 
His sulky, which had rolled over so many miles of 
country road, toso many dying beds, to the help of 
80 many breaking hearts, stood now in the stable, a 
faint odor of senna, aloes and cardamoms yet linger- 
ing around it. There was room enough for it, and I 
would not disturb it. Its last journey was made be- 
hind the coffin of him who had sat so long on its yel- 
low-covered cushion. Let it stand till it goes by 
natural decay. } 

The house was spacious, pleasant and old-fashion- 
ed. 1t stood close upon the village street, a mat of 
greensward coming up to the great flat stone which 
served fur adooratep. I liked the odd, gambrel roof, 
the many-paned dormer windows, the heavy beams 
that crossed the ceiling, the wainscoted walls, the 
large, low, sunny rooms. But most of all I liked the 
bit of orchardimg. under my library windows, the 
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vines that softened the sunshine, the row of tall pop- 
lars that kept up their low, continuous rustle night 
and day, and the outlook over the peaceful, beauti- 
fal country. 

Half the rooms had been long disused, and given 
over to dust and cobwebs, and the other half were 
but sparely furnished as regards comfort and luxury. 
There were, however, numbers of old, leather-cover- 
ed books with little specks of blue mould upon the 
binding, and among the coarse, dingy leaves, files of 
ancient newspapers, with dust among their folds, and 
packages of letters with names upon them, all strange 
to me, but full of warm life, and bright thoughts, 
and sweet hopes, that died with the hearts that cher- 
ished them. It gave me a strange feeling to read 
these ancient memorials in the long, autumn even- 
ings that followed my removal to Redclyffe. 

Sitting alone by my fire at midnight, I used to 
think that my life, too, would pass and leave no sign 
even so enduring as these. I was not lenesome, I 
was not homesick, least of all was I sentimentally 
sad, but I had a keener sense of a want of which I had 
always been vaguely unconscious. I recalled the 
terse saying in the old story, “it is not good for man 
to be alone,” and grew to have a hearty belief jn it. 
Yet, as Iam naturally somewhat slow of action, it 
did not occur to me to take any steps that should 
diminish my loneliness. I had installed a middle- 
aged widow, named Hannah Straight, as housekeep- 
er, and when Mrs. Straight had finished her work, it 
was her custom to come into the sitting-room with 
her knitting or mending, and sit opposite to me on 
the other side of the fireplace. She was accustomed 
on these occasions to entertain me with household 
news and harmless neighborhood gossip. The good 
woman’s mind had no perspective whatever, and the 
stealing of a handful of cherries by Tom, the chore- 
boy, was fully as momentous an affair to her as the 
bankruptcy of the nation. I confess I did not find 
these conversations very exhilarating, neither were 
they particularly annoying. I could always take 
refuge in my book, or a doze on the sofa, and Mrs. 
Straight’s low, droning voice would wander on un- 
noticed. She was quite satiefied with being allowed 
to talk, and did not in the least mind if nobody at- 
tended to her. 

We lived on in this way a whole year, and then 


_ the changecame. One bright October morning there ' 


was a sharp ring at the dvor-bell. I opened the door 
myself, and found a young girl standing there. I 
don’t often notice women particularly; to my eyes, 
they are most of them handsome, if amiable and 
neatly-dressed, but this girl’s face attracted me, and 


| won a closer look. It was an eager, sensitive face, 


oval in outline, somewhat sallow in color, and lighted 
by dark brown eyes that were just now full of pity, 
and tenderness, and sorrow. When she spoke, her 
voice was tremulous, but clear and sweet. 

“You are wanted immediately at Mr. Holland’s, 
doctor. He is very ill.” 

Her voice shook so on the last sentence that I 
guessed what would be the answer to my question. 

“ Are you Mr. Holland’s daughter?” 

Her eyes opened the least bit in the world wider 
and a trifling hauteur became instantly visible. 

**T am Miss Holland.” 

I had spoken to her as if she had been a child, but 
now I saw that she was a young lady of twenty, 
courteous, self-possessed and womanly, . 

“TI beg your pardon,” I said. ‘‘I have not the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Holland’s family.” 

She scarcely minded me. 

« Will you come immediately?” she said, clasping 
her hands with a quick, impatient movement. 

“The moment my horse is harnessed,” I replied. 
And Tom happening to be crossing the garden at the 
instant, I gave him the order. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Holland, and started to 


go. 

“Wait a little, Miss Holland, and I will drive you 
home.” 

“0, I can’t wait—I shall feel better to be walking.” 
And in spite of my renewed request, she sot off. 
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I overtook her just as she entered the gate. 

** You see you have saved nothing by walking,” I 
said, a little vexed that she had noc heeded me. I 
was rather in the habit of being obeyed. 

“That makes no difference. Do you suppose I 
would stand still and wait while my father lay dy- 
ing?” she returned impetuously. 

1 followed her up stairs into the sick man’s room, 
and a moment’s examination showed me that he was 
indeed dying, He had been ill of consumption a long 
time, and a sudden hemorrhage had set in to hasten 
the end. His time to live could be counted by min- 
utes. I told this to Miss Holland as gently as I could, 
and without a word, but with the most heart-break- 
ing moan I ever heard, she dropped upon her knees 
by the bed, and hid her wiite face in the clothes. 

‘Can nothing, nothing in the world be done, dcc- 
tor?” said Mrs. Holland. 

‘* T am sorry to say nothing can avail.” 

She wiped away a few tears with a delicate hand- 
kerchief, and then said, composedly : 

“ We must then be reconciled to the will of God. 
Katharine, my dear, we have long been prepared 
for this. Let us try to bear it with fortitude.” 

Katharine only answered by a low sob, but forti- 
tude did not seem to be wanting to the lady so soon 
to become a widow. She was a stately lady, with the 
light of youth still around her. I remembered hav- 
ing heard that Mr. Holland, who was a man of 
wealth and repute,had recently married a young lady. 

I said she was stately. She was graceful, too, mov- 
ed slowly, had large, beautiful white hands which in 
their motions always described lovely curves. The 
thought flashed through my mind—perhaps it was 
an uncharitable one—that she would soon find con- 
solation. 

A few minutes passed, when suddenly the rich 
man opened his eyes, the veil of unconsciousness was 
lifted for a moment, he looked around eagerly, and 
when Katharine raised her head, and he met her 
look, a soft, happy light glowed over his face. 

“ Kiss me, Katharine!” 

It was the faintest whisper, but the girl heard, and 
softly put her lips to his. And with that kiss faded 
the last breath, and Katharine stood white and awe- 
stricken, looking with wonder-dilated eyes into the 


; face which would never again brighten at her ap- 


proach. 

“Can he be dead? O, can he be dead?” she said. 

Mrs. Holland sat down by the bed, and wept silent- 
ly—at least, I suppose she did, for her face was cov- 
ered by her handkerchief; but I noticed that neither 
turned to the other for sympathy. 1 did not think 
so muck about it then as I did long afterward, but 
surely the antagonism between those two must have 
been very deeply-rooted when the sense of common 
loss could not draw them together. 

This is the story of my ficst acquaintance with Mr. 
Holland’s family. I made my first call about two 
weeks afterward, when I was most courteously re- 
ceived by Mrs. Holland. She was very graceful and 
kind, spoke in the tenderest terms of her late hus- 
band, and wiped away the tears which fell, as she 
spoke, with the most cobwebby of handkerchiefs. 
Her eyes were large, black and fine, and I must say 
that they were the most lovely when their splendor 
was veiled by tears. 

But though I did justice to Mrs. Holland’s charms, 
I was more drawn to the girl who sat apart, pale and 
dry-eyed, and said hardly a word. Her father’s 
death was a terrible blow to Katharine Holland. He 
was all she had. I did not know then. I never 
knew, alas, until it was too late, how strong, and 
faithful, and devoted her love could be. 

1 never knew her well. lonly caught glimpses of 
her, but those glimpses charmed me. How exp!ain 
why love comes! I was all a mystery to me, but I 
found that I loved Katharine Holland. I said I was 
slow to action. 1 might have gone on much longer, 
spending most of my evenings in Mrs. Holland’s 
parlor, listening to and talking with that most gra 
cious lady, and watching Katharine, but fur an inci- 
dent which revealed my heart to me. 
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I went to Mrs. Holland’s as usual, oneevening. It 
was just twilight, the pleasantest hour of the twenty- 
four, as Mrs. Holland remarked. 

“It is so pleasant to sit and talk at this hour, that 
is, if one has a congenial friend. But Katharine is 
rather taciturn, as you may have noticed, and I real- 
ly suffer for want of society. I sometimes think it 
can hardly be stiller when she is gone away, and I 
am left alone in the house.” 

Somehow these words fell heavily on my heart. 
They seemed to wall up my life, and shut out any 
hope of a golden fature. 

“ Katharine going away!” I echoed, blankly. 

* You didn’t know it then? O yes, I couldn’t hope 
to keep her here long, buried in this dull country 
town. She is young, and naturally desires gayety. 
Her cousins want her with them next winter, and 
there is one among them who will, I think, be able 
to persuade her,” said Mrs. Holland, with a signiti- 
cant smile. ‘So I shall be more than ever depend- 
ent upon the society of my friends,” she added, 
sweetly. 

I made some careless reply, but from that moment 
I took no interest in the conversation, and excused 
myself early. 

Well, my dream was over—for I, Dr. Thorne, plain, 
prosaic and thirty-five, had been dreaming. I had 
been longing to take thie young, spirited creature, 
and bury her, not alone in the dull, country town, 
but in my homely, quiet home, attach her to my 
monotonous life, bind her to the same routine that I 
followed. O, it was supremest folly! I would begin 
instantly to be wise. 

I stayed away from Mrs. Holland’s, resolutely de- 
nying myself a sight of her face. Some wretched 
weeks went by, and then chance, nay, providence, 
meaning to give me a chance of happiness, threw my 
darling in my way again. 

It was an afternoon in late November, one of the 
** calm wild days,” that still will come, even when 
winter snows threaten close by, and I was walking 
up the road that led to my house. It wasa little be- 
low the hill through a bit of woodland. The leaves 
were mostly fallen, and the wood on either hand was 
sunny and open. A soft, warm light lay all around. 
Summer turned and smiled upon us one last, sweet 
smile before she joined the summers that lay hid in 
the inexorable past. It was aday, if one were hap- 
py, to be filled with life and joy, if sad, to snatch an 
hour of forgetfulness and peace. 

I was walking slowly, thinking of Katharine, for 
though I could shut her face vut of my sight, 1 could 
not keep her cut of my mind, when I heard a rust- 
ling among the dead leaves, and lo, she came from 
the wood befure me. 

Of course I stopped then. She came up with a 
certain shy yet pleased look in her face, a bandful of 
dead birch leaves in her bands, as golden brown as 
her hair and eyes. 

“I thought perhaps you were gone away, Miss 
Holland,” I said. 

She looked surprised. 

“Did you think I was going? Iam notsure. I 
think perhaps I shall never love any place so well as 
Redclyffe, never be 80 happy anywhere. But,” with 


a sudden, arch smile, “if you thougbt I was going, 
you should have had the grace to come and bid me 
good-by.” 


“I could not bid you good-by.” 

** Could not?” 

Her puzzled eyes sought mine inquiringly. 

“No! A man should be excused from assist- 
ing at his own obsequies.” 

The color crept slowly up till it crimsoned her 
face. 
“You must understand me, Miss Katharine,” I 
said, desperately. ‘“ You must know that I love you, 
that I stayed away from you in sheer self-defence. 
I could not have the hope that a younger, more at- 
tractive man might have, and so I knew not what to 
do except to stay away from you.” 

“It was a very foolish thing to do,” she said, in a 
quick, impatient tone. 
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* Katharine—why?” 

** Because—because how could you know—” 

She stopped, the red flickering out of her cheeks, 
her eyes growing dark and humid. 

In an instant I bad seized her hands, 
sounded strangely to myself as I said: 

** How could I know what?” 

She drooped and crimsoned. 

‘* How could you know that I did not love you?” 
she whispered. 

Then I knew that she did love me, then I dared be 
proud and happy. I was happy. All that was poetic 
in me was kindled. The world was fair, and life 
divinely sweet. The remembrance of those days was 
both a joy and sorrow to be when darker ones came. 
They haunt me now, and will haunt me to my grave. 

We kept our secret a little while, not long, for Mrs. 
Holland’s eyes were upon us, and we both thought 
she suspected us. 

“TI dread to have you tell Louise,” said Katharine, 
one day. 

“ Why?” I asked, wondering. 

She smiled mischievously. 

** What do you mean, child?” 

**' You dear innocence! Did it never occur to you 
that Mrs. Holland wished to marry Dr. Thorne her- 
self?” 

The idea startled me. I dare say the blood rushed 
to my face. 

“No, I never suspected it,” I replied, and I spoke 
truly. 

Katharine laughed merrily, but did not seem to 
pursue the subject. 

That evening I told Mrs. Holland, told her with 
some confusion and shamefacedness, remembering 
Katharine’s words. Perhaps that gave her the ad- 
vantage of me. Certainly she was as composed and 
gracious as possible, was delighted to give Katharine 
to one so well worthy of her. 

** You see, you silly little woman, how wide your 
guess was of the mark. But it is a very pretty no- 
tion of yours—that because you like me somebody 
else does. I sbhan’t quarrel with you.” 

She shook her head, smiling. 

* Ah, Emanuel, it is you who can’t see. Mrs. Hol- 
land is—” 

She stopped abruptly. 

“She is what? I always thought her a very 
attractive woman.” 

Katharine knit her brows and would not speak, 
and presently, because Mrs. Holland was of small 
account to me, after all, we began talking of some- 
thing else. 

The months went round and round, and one gold- 
en June day was our wedding. Very proud was I 
when I took my young wite home. The old house 
seemed to take on brightness from the day of her 
coming. The summer flew like a dream, the autumn 
evenings were delicious, and the long winter was a 
pleasant thing to look forward to. Then I learned 
to know Katharine’s mind. She was not fond of 
solid reading, but the great open volume of nature 
she scanned wisely. She had keen insight, rare prac- 
tical ability and a poetic vein that threw a grace, a 
halo around all she said an@d did. If sometimes I 
thought her too imaginative, I repented when I 
thought how much brightness and beauty it lent to 
our daily lives. She had a slightly morbid tempera- 
ment, owing to her too vivid imagination and a 
somewhat faulty physical constitution. She laughed 
and cried sometimes almost in a breath, she was sad 
when I could not guess why. But she could be so 
charming when she was happy that I forgot these 
moods. Perhaps if I had tried to cure them it would 
have been better, but when Iam happy I forget my 
dark hours. 

So, though I did not quite understand Katharine, 
I loved her dearly, and felt her to be a daily blessing. 
I did wish, though, that she cared a little more for 
what I called good books,and filled with this thought 
I undertook that winter to discipline her mind. 

I read Herbert Spencer aloud to her. I dare say 
she might have improved more if she had not inva- 
riably gone to sleep. Ows.weadings..were-useatty in 
this wise, 

The open fire woyld burn brightly, the walls and 
ceiling would be alfaglow; Katharipe, in her crim- 
son merino dress,fwould look swegt and beautiful. 
Then I would say: H 

‘* My dear, sh 
Status to-night?” 

A frightened log 
away with a smile, 

“© O yes, dear, t 

I know it isa 
I forgive it. 
but when she ri 
her lap, and hg 
moment. 


My voice 
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a little soft white bunch and 

Ilook. It, ig more amusing 
structive as Hprbert Spencer. ‘i venture to suggest 
this after ten minutes of thes pretty gambols. 

“*O yes, thefbook.” ; 

It is a largefvolume, but Kh 
it into her. two small hands, 
at her, aud Mown goes th k. Up starts Fido, 
jealous for the honor of th 8 | quiet household, and 
barks long afd loudly. Mrs. Straight puts her head 
into the doof to ask if I thihk it is burglars, and that 
sets Katharine laughing. { | 

In half an hour or ngke all is quiet along the 
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line. Katharine crochets, I read aloud., It is my 
ideal of dpmestic comfort. But presently I stop 
short. ; 

* Kathatine!” f 

** Y-e-es!”’ faintly. } 

* Kathatine!” in a louder voice. j 


She starts, opens her wai eyes very widely, and 
looks at me. 

“You have been pare I say, feling much ag- 
grieved. i 





“Asleep? No, indeed. haven’t slept a wink,” 
indignantly. i 
* Katharine!” 


“IT havep’t truly. I ren —— every word you 
read,” nodding her head. 


“ Repeat # then,” I retura, quite triumphant. 
She glancps furtively at the open » Makes an 
effort, fails, blunders upon two or thre@ words, and 
w— 





then breaks an utterly. 
‘There n 
*T don’t 











6,” she intePrupts, pee g a little. 
* Herbert Spencer, dear, is one of the best writers 
of the day. It would be an excellent discipline for 
you, Katharine, to read all his works consecutively.” 

“Ol” in a groan. 

**So much light reading as you indulge in must be 
fatal to all vigor of mind. Imagination is a useful 
faculty, perhaps, but it should be kept subordinate 
to the more practical ones.” 

Katharine gently opens the book, and places it be- 
fore my eyes. Perhaps she thinks Mr. Spencer is 
not so great a bore, on the whole, as Emanuel 
Thorne. 

I read on and on, getting so interested presently 
that I forgot my listener. Something touches my 
knee softly. I don’t mind what it is, but still read. 
At last a brand falls to the hearth, and I look up. 

The silky brown head is on my knee, the long 
lashes lie on her cheek. She is fast asleep, and looks 
infantine and innocent. 

A spasm of remorse seizes me. 

** Poor little girl!” And I attempt to gather her 
to my arms, but she wakes, nestles up to me lovingly, 
and says in a droll, sleepy, tender tone: 

‘*T wish you’d give me more of Emanuel Thorne, 
and not so much of those other old fellows.” 

Well, I reflected at last. Katharine is not im- 
provable, or I am a blundering teacher. Next win- 
ter we may do better. But next winter she had an- 
other teacher, one who threw me entirely in the 
shade. 

As a physician, I may be supposed to know some- 
thing of babies, but I must own that this youngster 
was a perpetual surprise to me. It was gratifying 
to know that he had good lungs, but I never could 
quite understand why he should scream so pertina- 
ciously whenever his mother laid him down and 
anybody else took him up. If he would have taken 
the trouble to conquer his prejudices, he would have 
found that there were other people who were neither 
ogres nor griflins, and had a most friendly interest 
in his welfare. But that he would never do. He 
seemed to conceive a particular spite against his un- 
fortunate tather—doubly unfortunate, I began to 
think, in being his father. For more and more, as 
the days went on, it seemed that Katharine was not 
so much my wife as the baby’s mother. I experienc- 
ed a sharp pang of jealousy when this fact first be- 
came apparent tome. 

Mrs. Holland came to visit us at just about this 
time, and she somehow divined my thoughts. 

“It is always so with women in whom the mater- 
nal element predominates, and Katharine was al- 
ways excessively fond of children. For my part, I 
think the love a woman bears her children should be 
subordinate to that which she has for her husband,” 
said that lady. 

I agreed with that doctrine, but I intimated that I 
did not think my wife was deficient as regarded my- 
self. 

‘*Ono! Katharine is fond of you, very. Only I 
have sometimes thought that she was not capable of 
that intense, self-sacrificing, earnest devotion that 
some women—but what am I saying? You under- 
stand her better than I without doubt.” 

Will any one believe that this speech rankled in 
my heart? I though! of it that night when Katha- 
rine sat rocking her baby by the fire. It was a long 
time now since she had crept to my knee for a kiss. 
All her caresses were reserved for her child. I for- 
got that I was naturally undemonstrative, that noth- 
ing but a wave of great and unusual emotion was 
enough to float me over that diffidence which made 
it so strangely hard for me to be tender to those 
whom I loved. A slight hardness towards Katha- 
rine was planted in my heart that night. 

This was the beginning. Our married life was a 
tragedy henceforth. I said I was proud. So was 
Katharine. I know now that it was pride which 
shut her lips from asking the cause of my changed 
demeanor, but then I thought it was indifference. 
Our happiness died slowly. Sometimes it seemed as 
living and fresh as of old, when Katharine was af- 
fectionate and I was trustful. But never did either 
say: 

‘* Why, dear, cannot it be between us as it used to 
be?” 

If either had said this, it would have spared me 
years of remorse, and my darling years of peaceful, 
wedded love. But the shadow grew. I never read 
Herbert Spencer to her now, she never fell asleep 
with her head upon my knee. But I sat in selfish 
isolation in my library, and Katharine made little 
frocks in the sitting-room, and played with her boy. 





Sometimes 1 caught a wistful, sorrowful look on 





her face, oftener, it was cold and proud. Only once 
we exchanged some words about it. Bertie was 
romping one night in the library. The little bare 
feet went racing around the room, and Katharine 
catching the infection, chased him, laughing merrily. 

Something hard and bitter arose in my heart. 

“You make a great deal of noise, Katharine. 
Why don’t you put the child to bed?” I said, 
shortly. 

She looked at me a minute, then gathered the 
baby in her arms, and started toward the door. 

** Katharine!” 

She stopped. 

* One would think you cared for nothing in the 
world except that child,” I said. 

“Baby loves me,” she said, stooping to kiss him. 

** A child’s love—a mere instinct! Is it to be com- 
pared to your husband’s love?” 

** Does my husband love me?” she said, slowly. * It 
is a long time since he has taken the trouble to tell 
me 80.” 

The words struck home. But asI said, I am one 
of those persons who dislike exceedingly to confess 
themselves in fault. So I made a feeble effort in self- 
detence, saying more than I meant, in my haste. 

** Men have other things to think of besides love. 
It will do fur women to be always ringing the 
changes on the words ‘I love you,’ but it would be 
puerile business for men.” 

I saw the shadow come over her face. I knew by 
the pained look about her mouth that my harsh 
words hurt her, but I would not unsay them. She 
might trust me, I said to myself—she knows me well 
enough. 

In these times of unspoken misery, Mrs. Holland 
was always near, always facile, and compliant, and 
entertaining. She could adapt herself wonderfully 
to my movds. I think she has the peculiar insight 
into men’s feelings, that intuitive sense of how tc 
speak and when, that all women who are greatly 
fascinating to the other sex must have. I scorn my- 
self as I look back on those days. I see what a pliant 
victim I was in her hands, with what sott compla- 
cency I suffered her to mould me to her will, how 
unresistingly I allowed her to usurp my thoughts, 
master my feelings, control my will, minister to my 
morbid doubt. If any consolation can come to me, it 
is in the knowledge that I was at that time as miser- 
able a man as the sun shone upon. 

One day, toward the close of that summer, I was 
sitting lonely and sullen in an arbor of our garden, 
when a carriage drove up and stopped. The gate 
clicked, a young and handsume man came up the 
walk. I heard Katharine uttera cry of delight from 
the veranda, and then she ran down the walk to 
meet him. He caught her in his arms, and kissed 
her. She clung to him a moment, half-sobbing. 

A strange tremor ran through me. It gave mea 
spasm of wild jealousy, to see my wife in another 
man’s arms—even though the same instant the ex- 
planation flashed into my thought. It could be no 
other than Arthur Holland, the cousin whom they 
had wished her to marry. 

Isat down again on the rustic seat from which 1 
had angrily risen. In a moment something stirred in 
the walk close by, and Mrs. Holland, parting the 
overhanging boughs, looked in. 

“May I come?” she said, smilingly. 

** Certainly!” 

She came in and shared my seat. Even in that 
close neighborhood, the eye rested with pleasure up- 
on her face. Her complexion was faultlessly fair, 
her hair soft and dark, her eyes bright and clear. 
She always wore soft colors, pretty contrasts, and 
made, in whatever attitude she took, a pleasant pic- 
ture. She could talk too, had read my favorite au- 
thors, and kuew how to speak of them. A wonder- 
fully companionable woman, one who knew how to 
lure men’s confidences into her keeping, to possess 
herself of their hearts. 

“ Katharine’s cousin has come,’’ she said, present- 
ly; “her Cousin Arthur. 1 knew I should not be 
wanted—they would have so much to say about old 
times.” 

** They were great friends?” 

*“O yes! There was a very sincere devotion on 
Arther’s part, and we always thought she liked him 
until—” here she smiled archly—‘ until somebody 
else came.” 

“T think perhaps she would have been happier if 
she had married him,” I said, gloomily. 

Mrs. Holland sighed. 

“ Ah well! we ought not to mourn over the ‘ might 
have been.’ I can’t but think though, that nothing 
can make up for that oneness of feeling which grows 
out of equality in age, similarity of education, and 
congeniality of tastes.” 

I made no reply, but this speech set me thinking. 
Was disparity in years fatal to wedded happiness? 
Had my wife all the while been lunging for some one 
who thought as she did, had the same loves and 
aversions? 

I went in at dark, pondering these things. The 
soft gladness in Katharine’s manner angered me. I 
greeted Arthur Holland in such a fashion that the 
young man’s color rose, and his eye flashed. 

A week went by—a week of bitter pain tome. I 
put myself in contrast with the young man. He was 
accomplished by travel, I had spent all my life at 
home. He could accompany Katharine on the piano, 
and lend his voice to hers, I did not know ‘one note 
in music from another. He was fluent, gracefal, 
witty, I was none of these. O yes, it would have 
been better for Katharine to have married him. * 

One afternoon I came home earlier than 1 expect- 
ed. I left my horse at the gate, intending to go out 


, Stayed me. It was Arthur's voice in vehement tones. 








again after tea. A murmur of voloes in the parlor 


* You are fvolish, Katharine- foolish to sacrifice 
your life to him. He treats you brutally. Your 
goodness, your sweetness, your love—if you have any. 
God knows how you can have—are thrown away upon 
him. Come home to my mother’s house She will 
protect you. The world will not dare to meddle 
with your name.” 

I walked straight into the room. They were sit 
ting—those two-—in close conference. Katharine’s 
cheeks were glowing, and her eyes lucent. 

** You had better go, Katharine. 1 heard all your 
remarks, young man-—” 

“Then for once in your life, sir, you bave heard 
the truth,” he interrupted, hotly. 

The impulse was upon me to murder him, but I 
restrained myself, and took no notice of hi- words: 

** But your advice is good.” 

“You think I had better go?” said Katharine, 
whitening. ‘‘ If you think so, I will go.” 

**T do think 80. A woman who can hear her hus- 
band spoken of as this young man spoke of me, is 
by no means the wife fur me, If you want to go, do 
so.”” 

** You are sure you wish it?” she said, her eyes 
searching my face with a strange expression. 

* Quite sure! We shall never be happy again any 
more, that is certain. Why keep up a miserable 
mockery?” 

I strode out of the room at this. Mrs. Holland was 
in the entry, but she had the sense to keep out of 
the way. 

I had a long ride that night—plenty of time during 
the long, solitary hours to think. My insane fit soon 
passed. The remembrance of our early love and its 
happy days rushed back upon me, and T was over- 
whelmed in a torrent of remorseful tenderness. Wtrat™ 
pecan ter yet td 

» OWT THe 
re ih My pride melted. I 
would go home and ask her to forgive me, to try if 
there might not be peaceful times in store for us yet. 

When once I was turned in the direction of home, 
I drove at a fearful pace. The house was dark when 
I reached it, but for one smail window that glowed 
from the back sitting room. I went straight to that 
room. No one was there but Mrs. Holland, who 
looked up at me as I entered with a frightened face. 
The truth came to me. 

**1s she gone?” 

** She is gone.” 

I staggered to a seat. She had taken me at my 
word, then, and gone. I thought there was too much 
love in her heart for me to have done that. But I 
had been mistaken. She had wanted to go all along, 
perhaps. Her life with me had been a slavery. Well! 
let be so. I could live without her. 

So an awful silence settled down between us. Her 
friends wrote to me, but she sent me no line. Mrs. 
Holland took a housein the village. I saw her when 
I chose, but I chose seldom. I shut myself up, and 
lived like a hermit. 

Months passed—dreadful months. At last a tele- 
gram broke the silence. My wife was ill,dying. It 
was a three days’ journey in mid-winter. I made 
what haste I could, but she was dead and buried be- 
fore I could reach the place. Dead, and no word for 
me. In her delirium she had said my name over and 
over again—in love or hate who shall tell? Dead, 
and no hove of reconciliation, of pardon! 

I suffered too much in these days to dwell on 
them. The months, years that followed, were a blank 
in my life. Years that followed, I say. It was years 
before Mrs. Holland’s soft consolations became toler- 
ableto me. A subtle antipathy had grown up in my 
heart. Eut she combated, finally conquered it. 
There was no other hope of brightness in my life, and 
at last I married her. 

We had been a year married when I receiveda 
lawyer’s letter. A fortune had come to my wife 
tbrough her mother’s relations, and I, being nearest 
to her, might claim it. It was a munificent gitt. It 
would place me beyond all necessity of labor and 
small economies. But I recoiled. I could owe noth- 
ing to her. 

By-and-by the thought occurred to me that Kath- 
arine might have anticipated this. If I could find 
any clue to what would have been her wishes. I 
searched the house for this, for any letter, or note, 
or scrap of paper. 

I was long unsuccessful, but finally in an out-of- 
the-way corner of an old desk I came upon a pack- 
age of papers. They were in a large envelop, post- 
marked with the name of the town whither Katha- 
rine had fled, and addressed to me. With a strange 
feeling I secured them, and withdrew to my office. 
There in the silence of night I opened and read. 

The sheets were folded in a little book, marked on 
the outside— Katharine Thorne’s Journal. Below 
this was an endorsement of a few lines, with Katha- 
rine’s name at the bottom. I trembled as I read: 


“My DEAR HusBanD:—Whether I ever see your 
face again or not, I would wish you to know that 
while I was your wife, I thought no thoughts which 
I would not have you know, I had no feeling disloyal 
to you. Sol send you this little book. 1 can add 
nothing to it. My whole heart is there—and with my 
whole heart I forgive you.” 





1 shrank at first from the reading, as if the day of 
my doom had come. But at last I read, read with hor- 
rible remorse, miserable self-reproaches, tears and 
anguish, 

The innocent flower of her soul was opened to me 





Fow she had turned to me when her cousin’s love 
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in the ages there is, I hu:nbly pray, peace for me, 
peace and sweet forgetfulness. ° 
ESCAPE OF P&TiR TIE GREAT. 
Like all malzontents, Strelitz believed that discon- 
tent was universal It was this belief, which, in 
Moscow itself, and a few days befure the departure, 
emboldened Tsilkur and Sukanim, two of their lead- 


he found himself single and unarmed, in the midst 
of their unshackled, daring, well-armed band, at an 
instant when tiey were vociferating the last words 
of an oath that they would achieve bis destruction. 

e At his unexpected appearance, however, they all 
rose in confusion. Peter on his side comprehending 
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lay at her feet, her girlish idolatry, her innocent 
sense of unworthiness, her sweet joy in our brief, 
weiled happiness. Then came the shatow—her 
sorrow, her wounded pride, her distrust of herselt, 
her utter, helpless woe. 

The last entry was made on the morning of her 
flight. 


| 


« Arthur does not help me. He does not under- 
stand. He would have me go away2from him—from 
him, my husband. O me! I cannot believe that 
there is not so much love for me yet in his heart as 
that it would break if we should be separated. O 
ne! Tjwill hope this dreadful cloud will pass, and 
God’s sweet goodness will give my love back to me.” 


I had read so far when the door opened softly, and 
my wife in her night wrapper came in. 

Shame, guilt and confusion blanched her face 
when she saw what was before me. 

* You knowjthese—you intercepted them. I know 
you now.” 

She stammered out something—I know not what.’ 

Since? that day I have never touched her hand. 
The sight of her at the table opposite me is abhorrent 
tome. ButI accept my punishment. Sumewhere 





ers, to plot a nocturnal conflagration. They knew 
that Peter would be the first to hasten to it; and, in 
the midst of the tumult and confusion common to 
such accidents, they meant to murder him without 
mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who 
had ben set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. The hour which 
they had fixed for its accomplishment was at hand. 
They had accomplices but no impeachers; and, when 
assembled at the banquet, they all sought in intoxig 
cating liquors the courage which was required for 
so dreadfal an execution. 

But, like all other intoxications, this produced va- 
rious effects, according to the difference of constitu- 
tion in those by whom it was felt. Tw of these vil- 
lains lost in it their boldness; they infected each 
other, not with remorse, but with dastardly fear, and, 
escaping one crime by the perpetration of another, 
they left the company under a specious pretext, 
promising to their accomplices to return in time, and 
hurried to the czar to disclose the plot. 

At midnight the blow was to have been struck; 
and Peter gave orders that, exactly at eleven, the 
abode of the conspirators should be closely surround- 
ed. Shortly after, thinking that the hour was come, 
he went singly to the haunt of these ruffians; he en- 
tered boldly, certain that he should find nothing but 
trembling crimiuals, already fettered by his guards, 
But his impatience had anticipated the time, and 


the full extent of his danger, exasperated at the sup- 
posed disobedience of his guards, and furious at hav- 
ing thrown himself into peril, suppressed, neverthe- 
less, the violence of his emotions. Having gone too 
far to recede, he did not lose his presence of mind; 
he unhesitatingly advanced among this throng of 
traitors, greeted them familiarly, and ia a calm and 
natural tone said, that, “‘as he was passing by the 
house, he saw a light in it; and supposing they were 
amusing themselves, he had entered in order to 
share their pleasures.’”? He then seated himself and 
drank to his assassias, who, standing up around him, 
could not avoid putting the glass about and drinking 
to hisjhealth. 

But they soon began toconsult each other by their 
looks, and to make numerous signs; one of them even 
leaned over to Sukanim, and said in a low voice, 
‘Brother, it istime!” The latter, for reasons un- 
known, hesitated,and had scarcely replied ‘‘ Not yet,” 
when Peter, who heard him, and who also heard at 
last the footsteps of his guards, started from his seat, 
knocked him down by a blow in the face, and ex- 
claimed, “if it is not time for you, scoundrel, it is 
time for me!” This blow, the sight of the guards, 
threw the assassins into consternation; they fell on 
their knees and implored forgiveness. ‘‘ Chain them!” 
replied the terrible czar. Then tarning to the of- 
ficer of the guards, he struck him, and reproached 
him with his want of punctuality; but the latter 
showed him his order, and the czar perceiving his 
mistake, clasped him in his arms, kissed him on the 
forehead, proclaimed his fidelity, and intrusted him 
with the custody of the traitors. 

His vengeance was terrible, the punishment was 
more ferocious than thecrime. First the rack, then 
the successive mutilation of each member; then 
death, when not enough of blood and |.fe was left to 
allowjof the sense of suffering. To close the whole, 
the heads were exposed on the summit of a column, 
the members being symmetrically arranged around 
them as ornaments. 





A man that hath no virtue in himself, never envieth 
virtue in others; for men’s minds will either feed 
upon their own good, or upon others’ evil; and who 





wanteth the one will prey upon the other. 








UNDER SENTENOE OF DEATH. 


IT was three o’clock on a fine warm afternoon in 
the latter end of April. The garden at the rear of 
the comfortable. whitewashed, thickly thatched cabin, 
was abundantly stocked with early cabbage and po- 
tatoes; everything bore the look of humble prosper- 
ity; from the blue smoke curling up from the freshly 
male fire on the kitchen hearth, to the green mead- 
ows where the cows were lying, peacefully ruminat- 
ing. A broad river, glistening in the sun’s rays, 
rolled smoothly beside the boundary wall of their 
pasture. 

Yet Kate Moran stood at her father’s door looking 
saily across the river to the mass of shipping, houses 
and spires, which rose on the other side. 

“Mother, honey, I can’t keep my eyes aff that 
dhreadful place!” sail she, turning as she spoke to 
an elderly woman who sat knitting on a bench near 
the fire. 

‘“‘Musha, acushla, what g.od’ll that do ye?” said 
she, rising and going over to the door also. ‘Come 
in now,” putting her hand on her daughter’s shoul- 
der caressingly. 

“Omother! To think o’ the poor fellow bein’—” 
here she fairly broke down and burst into a wail of 
distress. 

“Whist now!” cried her mother. ‘ Here’s your 
feither comin’, and don’t let him see ye cryin.’” 

Kate ran hastily into a bedroom, as her father en- 
tered the kitchen. 

“‘There’s no chance for the poor craythur, Pat?’ 
asked his wife, as a broad-faced, good-humored-look- 
ing man came forward and sat down on the settle. 

“‘Chance?”’ said he, roughly, while his face cloud- 
ed. ‘‘Sorrow chance! He’ll behung,as sureas I’ve 
this pipe in me hand.” 

“Lord hava mercy on his sowl, the craythur!” 
moaned his wife. 

“‘O, musha! amin,” said ber husband, sighing. 
I’m goin’ in wud the cowlt to the fair to-morra, an’ 
to see the last of him. It’s niver I thought to see 
poor Mick Welsh’s son on a gallus!” 

The sun was setting over the opposite hill, where 
the tall many- storied houses rose in terraces and steep 
lanes, and was shedding the last beams of his radi- 
ance on the large dark stone building which crowned 
the height. The red light seemed to be concentrated 
on one part of the building, where there was an iron 
gateway, spiked and double locked. Far above in 
the dark massive wall was a small black duor. And 
beneath this door aud around this gateway, men 
were busy, putting up strong timber railings; while 
acrowd, talking and gesticulating, constantly pressed 
in upon the workmen, and were driven back by ofli- 
cials in uniform and a tew soldiers. 

Inside the massive walls, other workmen were busy, 
but their work was commonplace enough. Some- 
thing was wrong with the great main sewer of the 
jail. Masons and bricklayers had been laboring for 
some hours; and now, when the city clocks and bells 
were striking six, they were taking up their tools, 
putting on their coats, and leaving their work till 
next day. 

There were no rough jests among them. One man 
laughed as a companion slipped down into the slimy 
ditch whence they had emerged; but his merriment 
was checked by an involuntary look from the others 
towards the far side of the yard, where a man with 
felon’s dress and with manacled hands was walking 
slowly up and down. P 

‘* Lord have mercy on his sowl!’’ muttered an old 
mason, compassiunately. ‘ Poor Tim Welsh! As 
honest a boy afore he got into bad compnay, as iver a 
father rared.”’ 

Whether the prisoner had caught the sound of his 
name or not, he raised his head and looked sadly 
toward them. 

‘Lord help him!’ said two or three of the men, 
“« fur makin’ away with one poor sheep:—what a rich 
man had plenty of!” 

An official came across the yard to look at their 
day’s work, and after asking some questions, walked 
away, saying, ‘“‘ Come along now, the gate is open.” 

So, casting a backward glance at the manacled pris- 
oner, the men passed through an arch into an inner 
court, whence the great doors opened to let them out 
into the street. 

The manacled man gazed after their retreating fig- 
ures, with a sigh,—almost a groan—as he thought of 
their return to their homes, free and happy from 
their honest labor while he—the “‘ rap, rap, rap, tap, 
tap ” of the carpenters’ hammers outside beat at the 
thought he could not dwell upon. 

There was no one with him, no one near hia, but 
a turnkey pacing up and down an angle of the build- 
ing; for in those days there was far less vigilance 
than now. He was not confined to his cell on this, 
the last day of his life, but was permitted to walk 
about the quadrangles of the prison; apart from the 
other criminals, however, and securely handcafted. 

Bitter and despairing were his thoughts. He 
thought of his gray-haired widowed mother, of his 
stalwart young brothers, of the lads he had played 
ball with, of Kate Moran, whom he had danced with 
at the fair only two months ago. Mechanically he 
walked across the square to the place where the brick- 
layers aud masons had been busy ; thinking as he did 
so, half unconsciously, how large the opening was, 
how long the great sewer was, and where it emptied 
itself. Suddenly a thought occurred to him, making 
his pale thin face flush, and his fettered hands trem- 
ble with excitement. He turned sharply away lest he 
should excite suspicion, and loitered with his former 
heavy weary step towards the doorway of the inner 
court-ward. 





** Goin’ in, are you?” said the turnkey. 

* Yes,” replied the prisoner. 

The official stalked on before him into the adjoin- 
ing square, then opening a door, unlocked it. “If 
you want anything, you can call,” he said, gracious- 
ly, through the trap in the door as he unlockeit. 

“Thank ye,” answered the condemned man. If 
the official had been better skilled in reading faces, 
he might have looked to the fustening of the cell-door 
@ little more carefully. 

Tim Welsh had noticed that the bolt of the lock 
was very shaky, and he knew that a shaky boltjcan 
be forced back. 

It would not be dusk fora long time yet, but he 
could not wait; the one chance —desperate—hopeless, 
as it seemed—muast be tried quickly. While the 
turnkey’s steps reechoed in his hearing, he, still fet- 
tered, unscrewed the iron leg of his bedstead, and, 
stealing forward, waited until he heard the great 
doors at the end of the corridor clash; then, putting 
the leg of the bedstead between the bolt and the wall, 
he strove with all his strength to force it back. But 
it resisted, and he dared not make a noise. 

In despair he replaced the leg, and sat down to re- 
cover breath. Soon, he heard another turnkey com - 
ing. He went to the cell-door and called. 

“ What is it? What d’ye want?” 

“A dhriuk of water, plase; I’m very thirsty.” 

When the turnkey had brought in the water, and 
retired, Welsh, who bad been watching the lock, saw 
that, though gone to its place, it was not half as far 
home as befure. Hedrank the water to cool his burn- 
ing mouth and parched throat, and, seizing the iron 
leg again, listened as before until the doors clashed, 
when, placing the instrument in the old place, he— 
first gently shaking the bolt—gave it a vigorous blow, 
the sound of which was lost in the noisy echoes from 
the shutting doors. The bolt shot back, he pulled 
the door open, and peered around; returning to his 
bed, he repliced thé leg, and made up a bundle un- 
der the clothes, as well as he could, with the aid of 
the bolster; then closing the cell-door softly after 
him, he ran lightly down the gallery to the door that 
opened into the yard. The key was in it, he turned 
the key, and, glancing around for the second time, 
shut it after him and darted across to the arched 
doorway, where a sentry paced. 

How to get past this soldier was the question, while 
he trembled in mingled horror at the sound of the 
“rap-rap” ‘rap, tap-tap’’ coming freshly to his 
ears, and the thought of probable freedom, and more 
probable recapture. At this moment the sentry 
turned back on his beat, and the prisoner, crouching 
in the doorway, stole swiftly along by the wall to the 
opposite side of the yard. and slunk in beside a bat- 
tress. The open sever was on the same side but fur- 
ther down. Trembling in every limb, he lay huddled 
up, not daring to move, leat he should attract atten- 
tion, until the sentry turned for the third time. 
Then he fied along by the wall, and dropping into 
the sewer crept into the darkness there. 

“Safe for a while, anyhow, glory be to God!’ he 
gasped. 

But as the poor creature pushed his way onward, 
through the foul air, in a stooping position with his 
fettered hands pushed out before him to feel his way, 
a@ deaily sickness came over him. Still the faintly 
glimmering prospect of escape kept him up. 

Fortunately there were but few rats. Five or six 
times he felt them biting at his feet, trom which his 
coarse stockings had long been cut to pieces, and 
heard them squeaking as they scrambled up the drip- 
ping walls. ‘ Will I iver smeil a fresh breeze again, 
Lord help me!” he groaned. 

As he crawled along under the principal streets he 
could hear the carriages rolling over his head, and 
at one grating to which he came, he heard the words 
of a song, chorused by some men near a public house. 

At length, after he had been more than eight hours 
on his way, he heard the rolling of the river, saw a 
faint gleam through the pitcby darkness, felt a 
faint fresh breezs trom the flowing tide. A few more 
steps—falling in his eagerness—and the glimmer grew 
clearer, the breeze grew fresher, and he reached the 
river bank. 

It was just four o’clock; and the clear solemn light 
of the dawn was shed over the sleeping city; the gar- 
dens were fresh in early fruit and flowers; the no- 
ble river rippling serenely on, and the cottages, trees 
and meadows lay far on the other side. Very far off 
they looked, and the river—cold, broad and deep, lay 
between; yet the undaunted fugitive, fettered, ach- 
ing, sick, exhausted, muttered another prayer, and 
plunged in. 

The cold water gave him a temporary strength; 
keeping his eyes fixed on the goal of his hopes, he 
swam on, almost entirely by the movement of his 
legs and feet, as his hands were nearly useless to him. 

But the bracing effect of the cold shock was soon 
followed by a distressing numbness. His utmost 
efforts barely sufficed to keep his head above water 
and propel him slowly onward. Slower and fainter 
became each stroke, and a wave of the rising tide 
rushed over his head, when with a gurgling moan he 
made a last effort and his feet touched the bottom. 
He now stood upright, and slowly waded to the low 
muddy shore, where he sank down on the sedge and 
sea-pinks, and swooned away. ig 

**] must be stirrin’ meself,” said Pat Moran to his 
wife, about half-past four o’clock that morning. 
“ve a power todo. I’ve to take the cowlt to the 
fair, an’ the turnip field to plough afore I go.” 

Just as the first beams of golden sunlight were 
resting,on the cabin chimneys, and on the high build- 
ings of the city hills opposite, he led his two horses 
from their stable to the tield by the river, where the 








plongh lay, and having yoked them he began turn- 
ing up the furrows afresh. 

“Te’s a tine mornin’, glory be to God!” he Bolilo- 
quized, ‘‘ on’y fer the poor sow! that’s to see the last 
ot it. Musha! What’s that? Woa, thin,” he cried, 
suddenly catching sight of something which looked 
like a heap of muddy clothes, ‘ Lord save us!” 
And without losing a moment, he ran down to where 
the unconscious man was lying, face downward on 
the sedge. 

Pat Moran’s first impulse was to run for help; his 
next to raise the body gently and drag it further up. 
The motion aroused the poor half-dead creature. 

‘* Who, in heaven’s name, are ye, an’ what brought 
ye here?” inquired the farmer, looking in terror at 
the handcuffs. 

“ T’m—aren't you Pat Moran?” 

it Yes. . e 

“Pat, ye knew me poor father. I’m Tim Welsh, 
the poor fellow that’s to be banged to-day. Wont ye 
thry an’ save me, for the love of God? I’ve come 
through the sewer. I’m all night creepin’ through 
it,an’ [swam the river, an’ I’m ’most gone! Wont 
ye thry an’ save me, Pat Moran, and the Lord'll re- 
mimber it to you an’ your childher for iver.’’ 

“Tim Welsh! Lord be good tome. WhatamI to 
do wud ye? I’m done for, if you’re found wud me, 
an’ how can I save ye? What amI todo? Sure 
*tisn’t in regard of sayin’ that I wouldn’t do a good 
turn for ye, Tim, but the counthry’ll be roused afther 
ye, an’ where’ll I hide ye, or what’ll I do at all?” 
Thus groaned the farmer as he opened the little gate 
and led him into the kitchen, where Kate was baking 
a griddle cake for breakfast. 

“Father, honey! Olor! What’s that!” shecried, 
as the tottering figure in the soaked discolored gar- 
ments came into the cheerful light of the turf fire. 

“ Whisht, acushla! It’s Tim Welsh,” he whispered, 
Kate sprang up from her knees, and her face grew 
white. 

* Kate, honey, what are we to do wud him?” said 
her father, trembling, as he recounted the manner of 
Tim’s escape. 

* Hide him, father!’ she cried, with all a woman’s 
impulsive generosity. ‘‘The Lord pity you!” she 
aided, bursting into tears at sight of the wretched 
object before her. 

“T’ll do what Ican, Tim. Give him a bit toate, 
Katie. I’ll spake to some one J can thrust.” 

“Pat, me life is in your hands,” broke in the fu- 
gitive. 

‘* Never fear, avick. I'll do the best for ye.” He 
hurried away afew hundred yards to the house of 
his landlord, a Protestant minister; he knocked furi- 
ously at his front door, and was admitted by a sleepy 
maid-servant. 

**Sometbin’ I want to spake to the masther about 
—I’m goin’ to the fair this mornin’—tell him I’m in 
@ great hurry, af you plase.” 

After a minute’s delay the gent!eman appeared. 

*“ Somethin’ very particular, sir,” said the farmer, 
in a low voice. “About that cow you were spakin’ 
to me, sir,”’ he added for the maid-servant’s benefit. 

“Come into my study here, Moran,” said his land- 
lord. 

“Be your lave, sir, I’ll shut the door,” said Mo- 
ran. Then walking over to the table he put his 
clasped hands on it. 

“‘ Misther Raymond, I can thrust you. I’m ina 
great hobble, sir, an’ I dunno what to do at all. Mis- 
ther Raymond, you was always a kind friend, and 
and a good friend, and you'll not betray me? It’s 
another man’s saycret, an’ you must give me your 
word, sir, else I’d be afeared to let mortal man hear 
me.” 

“ Moran, if you think I can promise as a man and 
a Christian, I will. You may trust me, whatever it 
is,” said Mr. Raymond. 

Thus assured the farmer unfolded his story, and 
begged his landlord’s counsel. , 

“}] hardly know how to advise, Moran,” svid he, 
assoon as he could speak coherently in his astonish- 
ment. ‘The poor fellow will be found out, I’m 
afraid, in spite of all you can do, and you'll get into 
great trouble. Have his handcuffs filed off at all 
events,” he went on ina lowtone. ‘ Martin Leary 
will do it, and you can trust him, and maybe the best 
you can dois to give the fugitive some of your clothes, 
and some food, and this.” He took a guinea trom a 
drawer. ‘Bury his prison clothes caretully in the 
manure pit, and start him on the road to Wexford. 
That is all you can do safely, bat be quick!” 

The farmer left the house and ran on to the black- 
smith’s forge, where the smith and his son were get- 
ting to work. 

** Martin, I’m ina great hurry, goin’ to the fair, 
an’I want ye to run over wud somethin’ tocuta 
chain for me; ’twont take you five minutes. Martin 
you niver did a better day’s work in your life if you'll 
come as fast as yer legs’li carry ye!” He said this in 
an undertone while the son’s back was turned, “‘ and 
whisht for all sakes!” be added, clenching bis hand 
and shaking it at the unconscious young Vaican; 
then he rushed out, leaving the father grasping a bar 
of iron and staring after bim. 

The smith, with the freemasonry that exists among 
the Irish peasantry, perceived that there was secrecy 
and trouble in the way, and that his good faith was 
relied on. He picked up some tools, muttered an ex- 
cuse to his son, and fullowed, hastily. 

When Pat Moran reached home he was met at the 
door by Kate. 

** Is he safe?”’ 

* Yes, father, he’s in the room atin’ a bit.” 

Her father went in, and going up to bis strange 
guest said, “I’m goin’ todo what I caa for you, Tim.” 
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Then they all began discussing eagerly the best way 
for the fugitive to take. 

“ But Lord! The whole counthry’ll be roused 
afther him!” broke in the farmer, dejectedly, as they 
suggested various lonely hill-paths and cross-cuts. 
‘Lord! They’ll root up the ground after him! I 
must thry though, 1 must thry. Heaven mend me! 
Aff I didn’t lave the horses all this time, an’ niver,” 
he ejaculated, catching sight of his forgotten team, 


who had dragged the plough after them to the ad- | 


joining meadow, and were grazing there. 

A sudden thought struck him, and he hastily re- 
turned to the house with his face flushed. As he en- 
tered the kitchen he ran against the smith, Martin 
Leary, who was staring about him. 

“ Martin, you’re thrue an’ honest, I know, an’ 
you’d doa good turn as soon as any man I know,” 
said Pat Moran, abruptly. 

“There’s me hand on it,” returned the smith, 
bringing down his black fist on the other’s shoulder. 
In a few words he was told what was required of him, 
and also of the bright thought that had just occurred 
to Pat Moran. 

** Here! Let me at it,” cried the smith, enthusi- 
astically grasping his chisel] apd hammer. There- 
upon the farmer led him into the little room, where 
Kate was administering hot tea and smoking griddle- 
cake to the poor fellow, who ate and drank almost 
mechanically, with his eyes fixed on the pretty face 
and busy hands that ministered to him. 

‘*Here, Tim’s some one to do you a good turn. 
Hould out your hands, me boy! Peggy,’ turning to 
his wife, who was devoutly groaning and telling her 
beads in a corner, “ go an’ get me ould clothes, an’ 
Kitty, run for that yellow clay in the kitchen-garden! 
Run!” She did as she was bid, and when she re- 
turned with the clay, was desired to keep out of the 
room for a few minutes. 

“ Mother, honey, what are they doing?” she in- 
quired. 5 

**Sorra bit o’ me knows, acushla. On’y your father 
has some plan in his head. O! Kitty, agra, I’m 
thrimblin to think of the throuble he may be gittin 
into. Och, Pat, honey, what are ye goin’ to do at 
all?” she cried, addressing her husband, who came 
out of the bedroom, dressed in his best blue swallow- 
tailed coat, corduroys and new gray stockings. 

**1’m goin’ to show this new sarvint boy where he’s 
to plough, afore I go to the fair;” said the farmer, 
with a wink to the t 70 women, who stared open-eyed 
at the change of the condemned man with the fatal 
prison garb dripping with mud and sand, and fettered 
wrists, into a careless easy-going looking young la- 
borer, in a suit of well-worn and patched frieze and 
corduroy, dirty and clayey, with lumps of clay stick- 


PM@igy on his brogues, a rakish “ caubeen” slouched 


over his eyes, and a black “ dhudeen” between his 
lips. 

* Now come on! Tis time you were at your work; 
his name’s Maurice Slatterly, Kate, an’ he’s wud us 
this month back!’’ 

**O father, honey! O Pat, acushla!” cried the wife 
and daughter, with admiration. 

The young man taking the pipe from his mouth, 
said solemnly, ‘‘ May God for iver bless you, Pat Mo- 
ran, an’ you, Mrs. Moran, an’ you, Kate, an’ you, 
Martin Leary,” and he grasped their hands all round. 

** Come, ’tis six o’clock,”’ said the farmer. ‘ You 
know where the plough is, Maurice Slatterly. You’ve 
a new piece of iron to melt, Martin. An’ Kate you’ve 
to bury them clothes. Come an’ I’ll show you 
where.” 

Half an hour afterwards he was riding siowly to 
the fair on his young horse which was to be sold, cast- 
ing cautious glances backward at the tield by the riv- 
er, where he could see his horses ploughing, and his 
new servant boy toiling quietly after them. 

Such confusion and excitement had not been known 
for years in the old cathedral town. Police there 
was none in those days; but the whole garrison had 
turned out in search of the escaped felon. Groups of 
red-coats perambulated the streets, the roads leading 
to the country, and even the lanes and meadows. 
Hundreds of country folk who had come in to see the 
execution, also crowded the town. The throng on 
the prison-hill was so dense that the farmer could 
scarcely proceed a step. They were all talking vocif- 
erously in Irish or English, every one giving his or 
her version of the wonderful story. Svume declared 
that the prisoner had not escaped, and that it was a 
device of the authorities to conceal some foul play. 
When Pat Moran had elbowed his way with great 
difficulty almost to the prison-gates, he looked eagerly 
for the objects of his search, some of Tim’s own peo- 
ple, whom he discovered sitting and standing togeth- 
er in an excited group. 

“Pat Moran, d’ye bleeve this?” said one of the 
men, hoarsely, clutching the farmer’s coat. ‘ D’ye 
bleeve that poor Tim has got out of their cursed 
thrap?” 

** John Welsh, Tim did get out?” 

** Whisht! Lord save us!” they all broke in with 
one voice. 

“°Tisn’t safe to say more. I’m thrimblin’ that 
some o’ them fellers wid the brass buttons will bear 
me,” glancing towards the turnkey, dimly visible be- 
hind the iron grating; “but you, John Welsh, an’ 
you, Mick Power, come wud a car to-night to the 
cross-roads beyant the ferry, at twelve o’clock, an’ 
there’ll be a friend tosee ye. Whisht, for your sowls!” 

The prison warders were not long in discovering by 
what means the captive had effected his escape, and 
from the opening, the search was carried above 
ground to the mouth of the sewer where it emptied 
itself into the river. A venturesome spirit crept up a 
few dozen yards of the black passage speedily, but 





returned, vowing that nothing could live half an 


hour init. Nevertheless, they sought for footmarks 


on the river brink; but the friendly tide had been ' 


before them. Still, on the supposition that he might 
have lived to reach the river, and swim across, a par- 
ty of prison cfficials and soldiers was ferried over, and 
marched in a body to Farmer Moran’s house. 

Kate was busy feeding chickens, and her mother 
peeling potatoes, when they both caught sight of the 
gleam of scarlet and white cross-belts, and heard loud 
tones and footsteps. , 

** Lord, be good and marciful to us evermore, amin! 
Protect and save us!” muttered Peggy Moran, drop- 
pirg the potato she was peeling, and turning with a 
tace of terror to her daughter, who whispered, with- 
out turning her head: 

** Mother, darlin’, don’t purtend anything, for all 
sakes. Chucky, chucky! Chuck, chuck, chuck!” 


, She went on, raising her voice gayly, as she scattered 


the food. 

“‘Servant, sir,” she said, wiping her hands and 
curtseying to a tall, stout officer, who strode up to 
the door, scattering the chickens by the clanking of 
his spurs and sword. 

“Is this Farmer Moran’s, my good girl?” 

** Yes sir.” 

“Are you his daughter?” 

* Yes sir, and this is my mother.” 

** Where’s your husband, Mrs. Moran?” said the 
offizer, turning to the poor woman, who was endeav- 
oring to look calm. 

“At the fair, sir—O sure, ’tisn’t got into any harm 
Pat has, sir?” 

** What harm should he get into—about this runa- 
away prisoner, you mean?” said the officer, trying to 
startle her into some admission. 

‘*What man, sir?’’ cried Kate. ‘Law, mother, 
honey! That’s what that boy was telling us.” 

* What boy?” said the officer, now off his guard. 

“A boy, sir—O! a ra’al little chap—a gossoon—run 
in here a while ago an’ said the man that’s to be 
hung’s got out an’ run away—an sure we didn’t bleeve 
him!” said Kate, with such an air of self-possession 
and innocent inquisitiveness that the officer was com- 
pletely deceived. A boy had come in as she had said, 
and told the wonderful story, so she spoke the truth 
in that part of her assertion. 

** Well, Mrs. Moran,” said the officer, ‘* you’ve no 
objection to having your premises searched, I sup- 
pose? It is suspected that the prisoner is hidden 
somewhere about here.” 

‘*Musha, what put that into your heads?” said 
Peggy Moran, angrily. ‘ Faith! it’s somethin’ else 
we’d be thinkin’ of, an’ not meddlin’ wud the law; 
but you’re welcome to sarch away, sir, as long as ye 
like, on’y its a quare thing to have an honest man’s 
house sarched like a rogue's!” 

**T must do my duty,” said the officer. 

“Sure the gintleman wont doany hurt,mother,” said 
Kate. ‘‘ Please don’t let °em thrample the potatoes,” 
she called out as the men turned into the little garden. 

Pat Moran’s words were almost fulfilled, that the 
pursuers would root up the ground in search of the 
fugitive. Nota bush or a hollow about the ground, 
not a loft or cranny in the house or out-building but 
was thoroughly investigated. At last with a sicken- 
ing feeling of apprehension Kate saw the band dis- 
perse themeelves over the fields, and three soldiers 
run across the ploughed field to question the man 
who was ploughing. 

Welsh’s blood ran cold as he saw them coming; but 
recollecting that they did not know his face, he glanced 
over his shoulder, and shouted in a feigned voice to 
the horses. 

The soldiers were young and careless. They mere- 
ly asked two or three questions in an irrelevant way, 
staring up at the sky, and down at the clay, as if 
they expected to discover the prisoner transformed 
into a spirit of earthorair. Then they ran off again; 
and Welsh breathed freely until he spied six other 
soldiers advancing towards him, with the officer in 
charge, and two others in dark frock-coats with shin- 
ing buttons and red collars. 

‘God help me! Sure I can only die!” he mur- 
mured. 

** How long have you been ploughing?” said the 
officer. 

“Sence daybreak, sir. Woa! An’ hard work I 
have had, every one runnin’ to me sence break fast, 
axin’ me did 1 see the man that run away. Steady 
there!” The laborer sulkily keeping his back 
towards the prison warders. 

‘*He is supposed to have swum the river,” said 
the cfficer; ‘‘ and if s0, and you have been here since 
daybreak, he could not have got over without you 
seeing him.” 

* Sorra haporte I see, sure, if he did; an’ he must 
be a brave swimmer to come across that river this 
time o’ year, ain’ the wather like ice,” said the 
ploughboy, with an incredulous grin; “sure he 
might land down farther, it’s a grad’a’al narrer, but 
anyhow I see nothin’—Conshume ye straight!’’ he 
growled at the horses, and bending double over the 
plough, furrowed on. The cfficer called his men hur- 
riedly back to the country road. 

The long day drew to a close, and when Kate came 
to call the ploughboy to his supper, whispering that 
there was no one in but her father «nd mother, he 
felt as if he had lived a lifetime in the past twenty- 
four hours. 

The farmer laughed heartily in telling some of the 
stories which were rife about the prisoner’s disap- 
pearance. His body had been picked up four miles 
down the river, his clothes had been found by a turn- 
key under a bush, and his handcufis had been picked 
up—tiled half across—in a bog ten miles away. 








* Faith,I bursted laughin,’ ” said Pat Moran,‘ when 
I knew that Martin Leary had ’em welded into linch- 
pins, an’ that Katy had the clothes buried in last 
year’s manure hape!” 

So they chatted pleasantly and securely, while the 
rescued man sat silent from thankfulness and grati- 
tude, only casting side looks at Kate and sighing 
heavily. 

** Musha, man, don’t be sighin’!” cried the farmer, 
jocosely; “ you’ll be kickin’ up your heels at your 
weddin’ in Ameriky this time twelve-month, plase 
God!” 

** No, Misther Moran, I’ll never marry any one in 
Ameriky,” answered Welsh. 

Kate got up to put on fresh fuel immediately. 

“Och, niver fear, you will,” replied the farmer, 
with good-natured obtuseness. 

**Musha, Misther Moran, ’tisn’t every man ’ud 
give his daughter to one like me,” said Welsh, in a 
low tone. 

“Arrah, Tim, agra, who’d think the worse o’ you 
for havin’ got into throuble an’ got out agin’?” pur- 
sued the farmer. 

“Ah ’tisn’t every one is like you,” said Welsh, 
sighing. 

“ O, sure no one will know anything in Ameriky, 
Tim ; that’s where you’re goin’, I suppose?” said Mrs. 
Moran, gravely and coldly. 

*“ Yes ma‘am,” answered Welsh. ‘I hope so.” 

The good woman was far more acute than her hus- 
band, and disliking the turn the conversation was 
taking, began to introduce other topics; but with lit- 
tle success, as her husband grew sleepy and stupid, 
Kate sat quite silent, and Welsh wassad. Thus they 
sat until twelve had struck, and then Welsh and the 
farmer rose, to walk on to the cross roads, where the 
car was to be in readiness, with his relatives as con- 
voy and body guard. 

Welsh shook Mrs. Moran’s hard hand and kissed it 
in the tullness of his emotion, uttering broken words 
of gratitude and blessing. Then he turned to Kate, 
who was weeping silently; he strove to speak, but 
words failed him, and he grasped her hand passion- 
ately and turned away. 

‘I'll shut the gate afther ye,” said Kate, following 
them out into the darkness. So she did, and Welsh 
delayed a moment, helping her to find the loop and 
staple, probably; though he strove to put a few hasty 
words together, which had no reference to the gate. 

“ Keep up yere heart, Kate, agra,” he whispered; 
* I'll send yea lether whin I get safe over, plase God!” 

Welsh sailed tor England in a small coasting vessel, 
and thence from Liverpool, where he lay concealed 
for some weeks until the ardor of the pursuit after 
him had abated, he embarked on board a fast-sailing 
vessel—for there were no steamers in those days—for 
America. When he landed, he sought the home ofa 
relative who had been settled in the new country for 
some years, and, by industry and strict honesty—for 
the dreadful lesson taught him was not wasted—he 
very soon became independent of his cousin, and had 
his own snug house and thriving farm. 

He wrote regularly to the Mcrans; to the futher 
first, then to the mother, and, lastly, tothe danghter. 
When he had amassed a little money he wrote again 
to the farmer, telling the astonished man his hopes 
and wishes concerning Kate. Peggy Moran angrily 
declared her husband to have been blind all along— 
as there is no doubt he was—but she positively re- 
fused to listen for a moment to the audacious suitor. 
However, ‘time works wonders.” Her violent oppo- 
sition died away gradually, and Kate waited patient- 
ly. At the end of five years, her father being then 
dead, she and her mother departed for the land be- 
yond the sea. 

This true story was related to the writer by a gray- 
haired widow, an Irish emigrant who had returned, 
after many years, from America, to die at home. 
Though her furm was bent by the weight of more 
than seventy years, her memory was clear and reten- 
tive, and her voice trembled and her dim blue eyes 
sparkled, as of yore, with excitement in her recital of 
the perils undergone by Welsh, the lover of her youth, 
and the fond and faithful husband whose joys and 
sorrows she had shared for turty years. And now she 
had come home to die in the little cottage by the riv- 
er where she had first known him, and where she had 
first succored him in the hour of his danger and dis- 
tress. ‘‘ On’y it’s a poor thing to think I can’t share 
his grave in the churchyard where his people lie,” 
continued the widow, sadly, ‘** but bless God, we’ll 
s00n meet again.” 


A PRETENDER. 

It is said that a few days before the Prince of 
Wales reached home, a pretender to his name and 
rank appeared, whose pretensions, however, were 
easily disposed of. Tue story is as follows: On the 
11th of November, a young gentleman of respectable 
appearance and address presented himself at the 
gate on Castle Hill. The sentinels stopped him, tell- 
ing him it was the entrance only for the royal family, 
on which the stranger said, “I am the Prince of 
Wales.” The sentinels, thinking from his gentle- 
Manly manner that this was the truth, presented 
arms and permitted him to pass In this way he 
passed several sentinels; but in one of the interior 
passages of the castle he was met by one of the ser- 
vants, who inquired his business. “I am the Prince 
of Wales,” he said, ‘and am going to see my mother 
the queen.” The servant said he would accompany 
him, and calling the superintendent, they discovered 
the stranger to be an insane youth of some twenty 
years of age, named Harding, who had been recent- 
ly discharged from a privat: lunatic asylum as cured. 





(Written for 1 he F lag 01 our Unicn.) 
Che Dead Whlf at the Door. 
BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Hap the village possessed a thermometer, it would 
have marked thirty below zero; but no such atmos- 
pheric monitor existed on the Mohawk. Men and 
animals became thermometers to themselves; the 
wolf sneaked shivering under the pines, and 


“The owl, with all his feathers, was a-cold."" 


The wolf ? yes, just at sunset, Julia Gates, look- 
ing from a window of her father’s log-house, on the 
village outskirts, had seen three gray shapes creep- 
ing between the trees, and she was glad the bay 
horse and the red and white oxen were in the barn. 
The snow was four feet deep in the woods. Whenever 
it had met obstructions in the clearings, it reminded 
her of the waves she had seen, when, a passenger in 
the clumsy cratt, the Cromwell, she first looked upon 
the ocean, at the mouth of Bristol Channel. 

Wolves! every one shudders at the thought of 
them; even the children of our own generation cov- 
er their heads with the bed-clothes, after a grandma's 
stéry of these monsters, and dream of “ Little Red 
Riding-Hood!” So Julia had shuddered; but she 
thought, too, what a comfortable thing it was to 
have stout oak logs between herself and those steel- 
trap jaws; and she looked at Richard Yates, her 
father, and blessed Heaven that her mother and her- 
self were not alone in the wilderness,as they might 
have been, if the great, breaking roller that swept 
over the Cromwell had not thrown him against the 
rigging, instead of overboard. Then they had a good 
fire, too, and what a beautiful thing it was, that 
high, bright blaze from the white-oak, roaring with 
80 social a voice, and warming the very heart of the 
settler’s cot, when all the country was buried under 
the snow! 

Falling ominously upon her meditations had come 
* the wolf’s long howl,” making her hope that Ar- 
thur Morgan would not venture forth that evening 
without his gun; and that, as it was Sunday even- 
ing, he would venture forth, she had all a maiden’s 
reasons for supposing. 

Now, however, the uncertainty was over, twilight 
had grown tu darkness, and Arthur Morgan sat by 
the cabin fireside. Richard Yates and his good wife 
were at the right of the great, rude chimney, Arthur 
and Julia upon the left, and the half-dozen children 
popping corn or roasting apples, in the centre. A 
dead wolf lay without the door, and anon the little 
four year old and six year old would climb to the 
window to get a view of him in the moonlight. 

“‘ Bring him in,” said Tommy. 

“No,” said Mary, “ he eat us all up; John put his 
finger in the old wolf’s mouth, and he bited!” 

“It is one of the three I saw,” remarked Julia, 
** and I’m so glad you killed him, Arthur; I was afraid 
you would come without your gun. How wistfully 


the Bible. Poor child! I wish you had more books. 
Yes, it fulls at nine o’clock.” 

“©, if they printed books in America!” cried 
Julia; “ but there will never be any printing done 
here. Dear me! if we only had large towns like 
Bristol! But that can never be. When! write home 
I will tell Aunt Mary of that wolf—the very fellow, 
Arthur, that howled, likely enough. The moon was 
just rising, and he reached towards it so piteously, 
as it he would tell it his story. Then as they crept 
along they would sink away downinthesnow. How 
deep it is! No Indians could get at us to-night if 
they were to try, and I’m so thankful that we can 
sleep in peace for a little while, at least.” 

The mention of Indians brought with it a sensa- 
tion of gloom, against which the crackling tire and 
the roast applies were for the moment balanced in 
vain. But presently the sweet comforts of home 
and sympathy prevailed—such a home! How wild, 
how savage in its surroundings!—snow waist-deep 
in the naked forest—a house of logs—a fire of eight- 
fuot tree-trunks—a dead wolf at the door!—yet, 
withal, a home of beauty—beauty and love, driven 
in, as it were, toacentre. The fair girl thought not 
of all this, but she felt it none the less; she joined 
the merriment of the children, chatted with little 
Mary, and danced Jessie in her lap. Arthur looked 
at her as if dreaming of a time when—but the lover- 
reader can supply what I would say. He hala fine, 
brave face, kindly and mirthful, and was evidently a 
favorite, not only with the little ones, but equally 
with the heads of the househvid. 





they looked at the house! 1 almost pitied them— 
poor, starved things! One of them sat down in the 
snow with his nose towards the moon—it is fall to- 
night, is it not, father?—and howled dreadfully?” 
“You should know all abvut the moon, now, 
Julia,” replied Richard Yates. “‘ Why, Arthur, she 
has studied that almanac from London as if it were 





“ A strapping youth, he takes the mother's eye.” 





: looked upon him with proud eyes, when his remarks | 
, in reply to the observations of her father showed him | 
| conversant with all things relating to dear old Albion. | 
| She marked the sparkle of his eyes as he listened to 
| Rich ard Yates’s account of Prince Rupert's assault 
| upon Bristol, witnessed when the narrator was & 
| child—how the dead lay under the ramparts —how | 
Rupert’s cavaliers charged at full gallop, thundering 
through the streets. They talked of Edgehill and 
Marston; of Fairfax and Cromwell; of that parlia- 
ment, the like of which no man in his senses ever 











He was well read too, in British story, and Julia 
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called together; and of the restoration under “ Royal 
Charlie.” Then Julia, from a small but stoutly- 
bound volume, a gift from Arthur, and almost her 
only book besides the London Almanac and the 
King James’s Bible, read the sweet poetry of Ed- 
mund Waller. She was once more in old England, 
and the wilderness was far away! But no—the 
hooting of an owl upon the house-top filled all the 
little room, and she thought of the dead wolf at the 
door, and the Indians in the woods. True, the snow 
was deep and the night was fearfully cold, but then 
the possibility—and her eyes rested thoughtfully 
upon Arthur’s gun that stood near the door. They 
would not come—yet if they should come—what a 
terrible night to be driven torth houseless! Even a 
possibility is something when it wears a death’s 
head! ‘ 

No bell pealed the hour of nine. What friends of 
man are bells! Not the ghouls of Poe’s poem, but 
poets of the church-top who speak to us night and 
day. Such she had heard in old Bristol, a beggar 
from whose streets, or a sea-weed from whose piers, 
would have seemed a blessed waif, could either have 
been dropped at Richard Gates’s door. Now there 
was only a dead wolf! Our race is gregarious, and 
the poetic sigh for solitude expresses but a fool’s 
wish. So Julia Gates would have told you. Arthur 
Morgan, judging of the hour from the moon’s alti- 
tude, departed with shouldered gun for home. Rich- 
ard Gates smoked his pipe once more over the huge, 
burning logs; the four little boys ascended to the 
chamber; their mother let down for herself and hus- 
band the “‘ swing-bedstead ” in a corner of the room 
in which the family had passed the evening, while 
Julia, retiring to rest, was soon asleep between her 
two little sisters. A poet, who should have seen her, 
would have exclaimed upon the beauty and quiet of 
her slumber, but his mistake would have been only 
characteristic of his protession. The maiden’s sleep, 
though beautiful to outward appearance, was far 
from quiet. Shadows hidden from her waking eyes 
came prophetically forward. 

“Grim features, seamed with scars, 

Glared through the window’s rusty bars,"’ 
looking upon her as she slept—looking cruelly upon 
little Jessie and Mary. 

Most of these faces were in color like old copper 
coins, save that hideous black rings encircled the 
eyes, and a red streak led upward from each corner 
of the mouth; and all were broad, eager and savage. 
At intervals there came to the window features of 
the Caucasian type, but fierce as their dusky com- 
panions; and at last, a man with shining eyes, speak- 
ing in a foreign tongue, seemed to stand beside her 
in the room. The fright awoke her, and long she 
mused upon the horrible vision. Was it the shadow 
of a coming reality? Were the very men she had 
seemed to see, even then laboring through the heavy 
snow, and had something of their spirit been pro- 
jccted in advance of them? She felt Mary and Jes- 
sie on her arms, and then she wept silently, with a 
vague but awful terror. She cared little, compara- 
tively for herself, but to one who loves sweet children 
I need not describe her feelings. 

Thus for two hours Julia lay sleepless, listening to 
the soft breathing of her sisters, and starting at 
sounds made by the intense frost that caused the 
tree-trunks and roof-board: to snap sharply. She 
was almost sinking again in forgetfulness, when a 
crunching noise under the window made the blood 
tush with half-suffocating force to her heart. She 
gazed a moment in the direction of the sound, then 
screamed outright; for the horror so often haunt- 
ing her imagination had come at last! A human 
head, close-shaven upon the sides, and the crown 
disfigured with quills, peered in at the moonlighted 
frame. Probably it was that of a young and reckless 
warrior, for no old Indian would have ventured 80 
much. At her scream it disappeared. The window 
was high, narrow, and barred with iron, hence there 
was little to be feared from this quarter; but a furi- 
ous attack upon the door immediately followed. 

The scene in the house was now indescribable. 
The four little boys came trembling and crying from 
the chamber, while Mary and Jessie clinging to Ju- 
lia’s dress which she had hastily thrown on, screamed 
piteously. Richard Gates approached the door with 
his gun, but at this moment the barricade yielded, 
and the heavy timber with which it was forced strik- 
ing him in the breast, he was instantly prostrated. 
Resistance was impossible, and it was perhaps fortu- 
nate that the settler was so soon placed out of the 
combat, as a stout defence would have inspired the 
enemy with fury. As it was, they rushed in, brand- 
ishing their tomahawks, all being Indians save one. 
This man was a French officer, and Julia, looking at 
his face, started with new terror, for she saw in him 
the incarnation of that fearful spirit which her dream 
had pictured in her ownroom. His torrent of fierce 
words, wholly unintelligible to her, recalled the bar- 
barous effusion he had seemed to utter by her bed- 
side. But he spoke broken English also. 

“Get up, old man,” he said to Richard, ‘‘ you get 
ze rheumateez.” Looking impudently at Julia, he 
added; ‘ Vary fine mees! How youdo,mees?” Hg 
glared fiercely at Mary and Jessie, then, as if not 
wholly decided upon slaughter, waved back the 
crowding savages, and seemed to bid them wait. 

It was not easy to control the wolf-like Hurons, 
but a sudden resolution bad possessed the brutal 
Frenchman, and by shaking a bottle of rum in the 
faces of his companions, and apparently promising 


| them a larger supply, he induced them to take the 


family in charge forbearing further violence. He at 
once made himself at home, warming his hands by 
the smouldering tire, and vociferating ; 








“Sacre!” he said, “we sall kill all ze people. 
You go vid me to Canada, old man;I[ marree ze 
young mees, zen you keep your scalp!” 

The house was thoroughly ransacked, and so gro- 
tesque looked the grim savages in the medley of ar- 
ticles they had converted to their use, that Desmoins 


tures of Arthur Morgan, and now came the dread 
thought of bis fate. Was it indeed his brown bair at 
the Huron’s belt? How little she knew of the glori- 
ous hope so near! 

Arthur Morgan had not fallen. All the household 


| save himself being absent on the night of the attack, 
the Frenchman laughed at them. They had queer- | ( 


he had invited a young friend, who perbaps had 


ly mingled male and female attire. Blazing brands | passed the evening as pleasantly as himself, to keep 


were then applied to the combustible furniture re- 
maining, and the family with their captors went forth 
into the snow. It was waist-deep, and far and near 
Julia saw Huron warriors, or equally savage French- 
men struggling through its chilling mass. The vil- 
lage was allon fire. How distinctly the dead wolf at 
her own door showed his ghastly white teeth and 
grizzled hair! 

The march for Canada commenced at sunrise, Six- 
ty of the villagers had been slain, and half that num- 
ber made prisoners, and a few had escaped. No- 
where among the captives was Arthur Morgan, and 
once Julia shuddered as the fair brown hair of a 
scalp at a warrior’s belt almost brushed against her. 
How like the bright locks she had so loved to look 
upon! Not till now had she realized the horrible 
nature of her captivity. How piteously poor Jessie 
and Mary cried with the bitter cold, and with what 
threatening brows the dark savages pacing in single 
file, regarded them. Her father carried Jessie al- 
most constantly in his arms, while Julia and her 
mother alternately assisted each other with little 
Mary. But the dreadful snow! how level and deep 
it lay in the unbroken woods. The invaders kept 
the path they had trodden on their approach, 
but even this was extremely difficult. The in- 
tense coldness of the day was in a slight degree 
neutralized by the forest, but the toil of the continu- 
ous tramp found no alleviation. Shoes full of snow, 
stockings torn and frozen, hands and faces lacerated 
by branches or bruised by cruel blows, women yield- 
ing to the fatigue and left dead and bloody tur the 
wolves—such were the accompaniments of the sav- 
age march. 

Night approached, and so far as one under physi- 
cal exhaustion can think, Julia thought. Where in 
the coming darkness would this terrible caravan 
rest? Snow and mighty trees, mighty trees and 
snow—the very ash bark frozen like iron—this was 
all she saw; and where could there be rest for the 
poor little creature that shivered and sobbed in her 
arms? And herself—could she go on for another 
hour? Already her feet in that rugged path had 
broken the leather of her shoes, and the snow clung 
freezing to her stockings. Often Desmoins ap- 
proached her; his fierce eyes looked weary, and she 
was glad that the long tramp had stilled his disgust- 
ing gibberish. A halt was at last made in a deep 
vale hemmed in with rocks. 

Desmoins, with his prisoners and half a dozen sav- 
ages, entered a narrow cave; others of the party 
found shelter more or less secure in nook or fissure, 
while the main body encamped beneath a clump of 
thick clustering pines in the centre of the dell. 
How brightly their camp-fire blazed! Julia, from 
her cavern, saw the French and Indians moving 
among the trees, or the scalp-locks nod by the flame, 
and even in her anguish a homelike and pleasing 
sensation rested for a moment upon her heart. One 
wko has been weary, O, so weary! will know why, 
even in her misery, she could be pleased. A fire 
was now lighted in the cavern, and the prisoners 
were allowed such food as so rugged a camp could 
offer. 

But reat, O, rest! how the poor tired souls plead 
silently for this! Little Mary ate and slept almost 
at the same moment. Even the Indians were very, 
very weary. None of the captives save Richard 
Gates were bound, as escape was deemed impossible. 


, He, with arms painfully pinioned, was made to lie 


down between two savages, under each of whom was 
passed an end of the cord. The six Indians, with 
their prisoner, lay near the cavern’s mouth, Des- 
moins within, and Julia, her mother and the chil- 
dren at the extremity. 

In the smoke, and damp, and cold, for it was cold 
in spite of the fire, the French officer slept. The In- 
dians lay like figures hewn from mahogany, silent 
and tawny. The little children breathed sweetly in 
repose, and Julia’s heart ached with inconceivable 
agony to think that they must at last awaken in that 
savage camp, not in their warm bed to chatter and 
play at morning. For herself, she could not sleep; 
her very weariness forbade. The fire grew low and 
she was chilled. How awfully cold must be the 
night; yet on the morrow that horrible march would 
be renewed, stumbling, falling, freezing, struggling 
on! 

More than once she started at a loud noise from 
without, sometimes like a quick, snapping sound, at 
others an explosion like that of a gan; bat she pres- 
ently remembered having heard such noises about 
her home, when the trees and rocks were rent by 
frost. No hope of human aid, yet a captive is alive 
to every sound. 

At length sbe fell into a stupor and dreamed that 
she stood outside the cave. A mass of ice imbedded 
in a fissure above the cavern’s mouth, caused the 
cliff, as she thought, to bend downward until it en- 
tirely closed the aperture, and she awoke in agony 
with the idea that her loved ones were entombed in 
the everlasting rock. At the same momenta loud re- 
port from the spot upon which she bad dreamed of 
seeing the imprisoned frost, startled the very Indi- 
ans; but both themselves and the Frenchman, ac- 
customed to all the night sounds of the wilderness, 
immediately sank again to sleep. It seemed to Julia 
that she had somehow seen in her vision the fea- 


him company. After astout defence of the house, 
they were driven from it by fire. His friend was 
killed in the retreat, but Arthur escaped. Passing 
near the dwelling of Julia, he perceived her a prison- 
er, and her father’s house in flames. He presently 
found himself in the trail which the Indians had 
made on their advance, and after proceeding a little 
distance, the thought occurred to him that as they 
would doubtless retreat by the same route, it was 
not impossible that by starting in advance of them 
he might render service to some one of the miser- 
able captives. He would take this course for a few 
hours at least, and at the worst he could but take 
his chance with his friends and neighbors. As he 
wore moccasins he hcped that the Hurons might not 
remark his trail, though in an opposite direction to 
theirs, but in this he mistook. He conjectured that 
wherever they had rested on the night previous, they 
would on the following evening pitch their camp, and 
wherever this might be he resolved to remain near 
the spot till their arrival. He had the start by some 
three hours, and remembering the possibility of pur- 
suit, travelled as fast as the nature of the path would 
admit. At noon he reached a deep dell which he 
had often visited, and at this place there were un- 
mistakable signs of an encampment. Here, if no- 
where else, the enemy must lose his trail, for mocca- 
sined footprints marked the snow, pointing in every 
direction. He found pieces of venison left beside the 
camp-fire ashes, and with these satisfied his 
hunger. 

But it was awfully cold, and he thought of a cave 
which on his last visit he had thoroughly explored. 
Here, too, had been a camp-fire. He had, during 
his previous examination of the place, discovered 
that the cavern extended further than had been sup- 
posed, and that the inner portion was sufficiently 
warm. He had, in pursuit of a wounded lynx, which 
had crept through an aperture, removed a detached 
stone, and discovered that what had appeared but an 
inconsiderable fissure, was the entrance-way to a 
still larger cavern than the outer one. The passage, 
however, was difficult. It opened from a dark nook, 
and there was some effort necessary to arrive at the 
place whence the stone had been removed. Hence 
there had seemed little probability that the opening 
would be discovered by others. 

Arthur was undecided as to whether or not upon 
the present occasion he should avail himself of the 
protection here-offered. Might he not by so doing 
place himself beyond the power of assisting his 
friends? Yet what other course could he adopt? 
Had he not undertaken a foolhardy mission? The 
appearance, however, of half a dozen Indian runners 
in front of his retreat, put an end to his hesitation. 
He retired to the darkest part of the cavern, and 
finally, upon the entrance of Julia and ber captors, 
crept softly to that secret room, which, with its im- 
penetrable blackness, reminded him of some grim 
dungeon of which he had read in the knightly tales 
of Albion. 

When silence again reigned in the outer cavern he 
reentered the aperture, but a loose fragment of rock 
sliding from its place so blocked the passage that he 
was unable to proceed further. In vain he essayed 
its removal. It would move in any manner but in 
that required, and like a clenched nail, which, though 
loose, is yet fastened, seemed momentarily upon the 
point of yielding, yet remained obstinate. It was 
like some hypochondriac condition of mind, tantaliz- 
ing, by seeming always upon the point of removal. 
It was suspense in the shape of a stone! In a few 
hours the camp would move, the golden opportunity 
be lost, and all for this obstinate enemy, which in a 
case of life and death had all the perversity of a 
twelfth juryman. But even the dissenting juryman 
sometimes yields as the night wanes and the court 
waits. 

The gray morning was breaking, the fire had sunk, 
and the cold in the outer cavern had become intoler- 
able. Little Mary moaned in her sleep, and Jessie 
murmured of her mother. What was Julia's agony 


slight sound at her elbow, and her own name was 
softly whispered. He who uttered it must have 
heard the sad tones she had addressed to the sleep- 
| ing children, and hence had been enabled to find her 
in the darkness. 

“Julia, Julia,” said the almost imperceptible 
voice, “‘ keep silent for your life! I am Arthur—I 
will save you.” 

It might be his spirit, and superstition bade her 
shudder at contact with the apparition even of one 
beloved. The feeling was momentary, then the 
blessed meaning of his words thrilled her aching 
heart. 

“Arthur, Arthur,” she whispered, “is it really 
yourself? O, can yousave us? Becarefu!, be very 
careful; the Indians are not thirty feet from us ” 

A gust of air in the cavern kindled one of the 
smouldering brands toa flame, and Arthur saw the 
grim Indians asleep. At this moment Julia's moth- 
er started up and would have spoken, but a gesture 
kept her silent. Then Arthur motioned her to take 
Jessie in her arms while Julia lifted Mary. 

“« My father,” whispered Julia, ‘‘ my pvor father— 





he is yonder among the Indians!” 











*» Yourselves first,”” replied Arthur; “I will save 
him if I can, but we must secure the children, and 
then I will return for him.” He spoke not above 
his breath, with bis mouth at Julia’s ear. 

“« But where?” she asked. 

“ Here, here, just through this opening. You can- 
not see it, but I will lead.” 

The little children murmured again in their sleep, 
but the soft contact of those they loved seemed to 
quiet them even in their unconsciousness, The op- 
eration of passing through the narrow opening was 
very difficult, and they awoke and cried. The In- 
dians, however, although they probably heard them, 
were too sleepy to perceive that the childish voices 
had changed their locality. Julia passed her little 
sister into Arthur’s arms, through the place where 
he had encountered the loosened stone, then creep- 
ing through, took Jessie from her mother. The four 
little boys followed like rabbits. 

Next, Arthur returned forthe remaining captive. 
Leaving his rifle at the mouth of the fissure, and 
taking bis hatchet in his hand, he crept among the 
Indians. The light which had assisted him was now 
extinct, and the dawning day had only faintly brok- 
en upon the darkness. His previous adventure had, 
however, given him an idea of the position of cap- 
tive and captors, and soon with a warning “ Hist!” 
he first touched Richard Gates’s hair, then placed a 
finger on the good man’s mouth. His keen hunting- 
knife did the rest, and in a few minates the released 
prisoner was creeping behind him towards the place 
of refuge. Both had reached the back of the cavern 
when a loud explosion caused by the frost in the 
rock, and followed by the fall of a fragment just 
without the cave, aroused the sleepers. Feeling, if 
not sight, told them that their prisoner was gone, 
and they filled the dark chasm with a terrible yell. 
Just then Richard Gates stumbled over a stone and 
fell, making a considerable noise. Arthur grasped 
his rifle. 

“Here is my hatchet,” he whispered; “ take it. 
We must kill them if they follow us.” 

He had hardly spoken when a human figure ap- 
peared, groping its way close upon him, and in relief 
against the light at the cave’s mouth. Arthur took 
steady aim und fired. He had time only to see his 
enemy fall, when a huge piece of rock tumbling from 
without almost filled the entrance. It was that, per- 
haps, of which Julia had dreamed. Rent from its 
place by the ice in some deep fissure, it demonstrated 
the prodigious power of frost. 

The half dozen Indians hastened towards the 
slight opening yet remaining. The horrid idea that 
they were buried alive was sufficient to make the 
hair of their scalp locks “ rouse and stir, as life were 
in it!” In their terror they jostied and fought each 
other for the chance of first passing out. Two only, 
more slight of frame than the others, succeeded in 
creeping through. Upon the remaining four Gates 
and Arthur fell with fury and success. Then re- 
treating to the inner cave they entirely built up the 
gutrance till it appeared a solid rock. 

The French and Indians with infinite labor re- 
moved the obstruction before the outer cave, and 
entering found their dead companions. Desmoins 
the officer lay near the further extremity, with a 
bullet through his heart. The enemy were bewil- 
dered. Who had cleft down those savage warriors? 
who had shot the cfficer? and where were the pris- 
orers? Had not the whole been the work of some 
demon of the cave? Had he not hurled down the 


| Fock, struck the Frenchman to the heart with his 
; thunderbolt, and spirited away the captives? The 


atheistical monsieurs demurred at this conclusion; 
they had little belief in demons. Tuey searched, 
but searched in vain; while Richard Gates, who ina 
Gallic prison had become familiar with the French 
language, with his ear to the stone partition, listened 
to their surprised + jaculations. At length, however, 
they departed, half suspecting that the red men 
might be i: the right. No trace of the captives ap- 
peared in the snow about the camp. They could not 
have fled as human beings; they had been led by 
wizard or dewon, or the sulid rock must have swal- 
lowed them. 

It was evening ere the successful prisoners dared 
to leave their shelter, though many bours had passed 
since the enemy's departure. Then they came forth, 
satistied their hunger with the venison left by the 
Indians, and again retiring tu the inner cave which 


to bear the voices of the little creatures, and realize | was comparatively warm, remained quiet until day- 
the wretchedness of their condition! There was a break. To have traversed the deep snow paths in 


that dreadtally cold night would have been a fearful 
undertaking. Starting inthe morning upon the re- 
turn, they reached at nightfall the ruins of their 
home, and as others of the villagers had previously 
returned, the party happily met with food and shel- 
ter. In the succeeding spring Arthur and Julia 
were married, and the Hurons came no wore to tLe 
banks of the Mohawk. 
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CALVES AND FOCUS 

A little girl had seen her brother playing with a 
burning glass, and heard him talk about the ‘‘ fo- 
cus.” Consulting the dictionary, she found that the 
focus was a place where the rays meet. At dinner 
she announced that she knew the meaning of one 
hard word. Her father asked her what it was, and 
she said it was the word focus, and that it meant “a 
place where they raise calves.” This, of course, 
raised a gr-at laugh; but she produced her diction- 
ary in prvot. ‘ There,” she said, triumphantly, ‘ F.- 
cus, @ place where the rays meet.’ Calves are meat; 
and if they raise meat, they raise calves, and so I am 
right—aint I, tather?” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. 








BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


~ 





Leaves of Autumn! ye are falling 
With a murmur like the rain, 
And my heart grows sad to listen 
To your sorrowful refrain; 
For I think of one sad autumn, 
When the dead leaves pattered down 
On a grave among the grass. s, 
And the daisies dead and brown. 


And I think of white hands folded 
O’er a still and silent breast; 
-And of eyes whose hidden brightness 
Looked and longed for peace and rest; 
O, the beauty that the grasses 
Held forever from our sight! 
Do you wonder, leaves of Autumn, 
1 am sorrowful to night ? 


Leaves of Autumn! whisper to her, 
Underneath the daisies dead; 
Tell her she is not forgotten,— 
Tell her what my lips have said. 
Tell her that my heart remembers, 
When I hear your sad refrain, 
What we hid beneath the daisies 
In the mournful autumn rain. 





A PUGET POR WTB 


BY MOY THOMAS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GRIDLEY’S NURSE. 


GRIDLEY’S belief that more than one person per- 
formed the charitable office of watching beside his 
bed was no delusion. The woman of the house had 
children claiming her care. She had found it im- 
possible to bestow as much attention on her unfor- 
tunate lodger as his forlorn condition required. In 
this difficulty, she had thought of the Lady in Black, 
whose charitable errands sometimes brought her 
even as far as that neighborhood. Isabel] Frere had 
quickly responded to the woman’s summons, and 
promised to relieve her as much as other duties 

- would permit. When the doctor had reported that 
the old man was so feeble that to remove him to a 
hospital in the crisis of his disorder would probably 
prove fatal, she did not hesitate to give the greater 
part of her time to watching and tending her new 
patient. 

It was an easy task compared with some that she 
had fulfilled. The fever bad passed, but it had left 
him in a condition of weakness in which the move- 
ment of those about him scarcely attracted his atten- 
tion. He was patient and gentle, and rarely mur- 
roured. Sometimes he would lie for hours without 
giving any sign of existence beyond that of a light 
breathing. His life seemed slowly ebbing towards a 
death without pain. 

It was but a question of days, the doctor said. 
Had the old man no friends or relatives with whom 
she could communicate? 

Isabel knew of none; nor was the landlady better 
informed of her lodger’s history. Even the nau:e ot 
his patient was unknown to her; and no trace of this 
simple piece of information could be discovered 
among the articles which the old man and his com- 
panion had brought with them. Their convection 
itself was a mystery. The wowan had at first as- 
sumed that her lodgers were father and son; but the 
old man had spoken of his companion only as a 
friend, though as one who had been kinder to him 
than any son could have been if he had had one. 
The woman felt sure that his companion had not 
abandecned him, for the old man had spoken con- 
fidently of his return. ‘“ He was anxious about his 
friend’s safety,” said the woman to Isabel. ‘If the 
young man comes back he may recover yet.” 

Isabel Frere had become acquainted with many a 
scene of sorrow and death; but familiarity had not 
blunted her feeling. The simple story of the old 
man’s attachment to his protector, and his nigbtly 
watching in the streets, had touched her, and awak- 
ened a pecuiiar interest in his case. She began to 
look for Carrell’s return with scarcely less solicitude 
than that of Gridley himself. 

Five days passed in this way, when the old man’s 
disorder entered a new phase. Consciousness was 
restored in that strange way which is sometimes 
brought about by the near approach of death. He 
knew now the face and form of his nurse, and thank- 
ed her feebly. When the door of the room opened, 
he turned slowly towards it, and she heard the words, 
‘Ts he come?” 

Isabel leaned over the bed and whispered, ‘‘ Do 
not distress yourself, but tell me quietly, it you can, 
who is it you expect?” 

“Philip,” replied the old man, faintly. 

**Do you know where we can send for him?” 

Her patient shook his head. “ He would come if 
he could,” he whispered. 

The old man’s unabated faith in his friend’s fidelity 
moved bis companion. 

** Poor old man,” she murmured; and she silently 
prayed that his hope might be fulfilled. 

It was drawing near to dusk that afternoon, when 
the sick man fell into a deep sleep. Isabel sat as 
usual beside the window, working until the light 
began to fail. Itwas a wintry day, but bright and 


calm; and it was pleasing to look out from the soll- 
tude and gloom of the sick chamber upon the street 
where children were playing and people passing to 
and fro. 

Suddenly a cab came driving round the corner of 
the street. It was an unusual sight in that locality, 
and Isabel’s heart beat with the hope that her poor 
patient’s friend had come at last. It was a bitter 
disappointment when she saw the cab stop, not at 
their door, but at that of a house on the opposite side 
ofthe way; but it soon became evident that this was 
only by a blunder of the driver, unused to carry per- 
sons into that unfashionable quarter; for tbe pas- 
senger, after an impatient gesture and ineffectual 
attempt to indicate his wishes, stepped out of the 
vehicle as soon as it stopped, paid the fare, and has- 
tened across the road. Isabel had remarked, during 
the moment in which he had stood beneath the lamp, 
that the stranger was a young man. As he had 
crossed towards her, his figure seemed familiar, even 
in the twilight. “ Can I be in adream?” she thought, 
as she hastened to light her lamp; but her hand 
shook so much that the match fell from her grasp. 
The room was lighted only by the reflection of the 
street lamp that fell upon the wainscot as the door 
of the little sitting-room opened, and the stranger 
appeared upon the threshold. 

“Am I in time?” he asked, eagerly, for a child at 
the house door had told him of Gridley’s dangerous 
condition. | 

A faint cry escaped her at the sound of his voice, 
Her surprise was so great that she had no power to 
answer; and could only raise her finger and point to 
the bed in which the old man still lay sleeping, in 
token of the necessity for silence. The pale reflected 
light fell upon her face, and Carrell knew her. 

**Miss Frere!” he faltered. “This meeting is 
strange and unexpected, but there is no need to ex- 
plain it. I seeit all. This poor old companion and 
sharer of my troubles, being sick and alone, fonnd a 
friend in you. Iam not ignorant of those good deeds 
which make your name revered among the unfor- 
tunate.” 

Isabel dropped her eyes, abashed, even in the half 
twilight in which they stood, by that allusion to her 
benevolent labors from the man whom she bad 
loved. 

** The woman of the house sent for me,” she mur- 
mured. “It waseasier for me to attend than for 
her. Your poor friend is still very low and weak; 
but he has fallen asleep, and may awaken re- 
freshed.” 

Carrell approached the bed cautiously, and sur- 
veyed the sufterer while Isabel lighted the lamp. 

* Poor Gridley,” he said, as he raised the old man’s 
hand tenderly, and felt how cold it was. ‘I fear 
my long absence has grieved him more than all.” 

With her habit of attending on the sick, Isabel had 
unconsciously acquired something of the authorita- 
tive manner of a nurse. She motioned to Carrell to 
come away. 

“The light may distress him,” she whispered. 
'* It will be better to wait in the next room till he 
awakens.” 

Carrell obeyed her, and followed into the sitting- 
room. They left the door of the sick-chamber open 
to listen forany movement on the part of the suf- 
ferer. 

Isabel gave Carrell a brief narrative of Gridley’s 
illness, and of his anxiety for his return. Her account 
of the old man’s inquiries for him touched him deep- 
ly. He told her, in return, the story of his wander- 
ings. He had been, he said, on business of impor- 
tance into Devonshire, whence he had been obliged 
to travel to a distant part of the country in search of 
arelative. Unfortunately, in their confidenve that 
his absence would only occupy a few days, they had 
omitted to agree upon any means of correspondence, 
and Carrell had not dared to address Gridley by his 
name while enemies so powerful were on the watch 
for their retreat. The sum which he bad left the old 
man, though small, was sufficient for the supply of 
his simple wants, and Carrell had hoped that he 
would attribute his absence to its true cause—that 
of difficulty in finding the friends from whom he had 
been separated so long. 

“The journey was necessary,” he said; ‘ but 
would not have been undertaken but for poor Grid- 
ley’s sake. Happily, it bas been successtul, and I 
shall be able to assist him, if, with Heaven’s blessing, 
he sbould recover.” 

They sat there for some time, conversing chiefly 
on the subject of Gridley and his devoted attach- 
ment to his friend. Isabel made no allusion to Bor- 
ley or the events connected with that place, and 
Carrell felt the delicacy of her silence. He had long 
wondered at Widgett’s obscure hint that she was 
acquainted with the secret of his escape from the 
guard-ward, but he shrank from interrogating her 
on a subject connected with so many painful asso- 
ciations, though he inquired after his old friends the 
Stedmans, of whom she was able to give him good 
news, for the old man rarely came to London with 
the barge without calling upon her, upon which oc- 
casions Mrs. Stedman sometimes accompanied him. 
Still faithful to the fortunes of his master, Stedman 
had bought the freehold of his house and garden at 
Claytersville, determining to remain there as long as 
he lived; but the unfurtunate watering-place was 
still permitted to go to ruin, even the Claytersville 
Marine Residence Company having failed to resus- 
citate it. 

These things Isabel told him in answer to his in- 
quiries. Carrell was anxious to know still more, but 
he shrank from dwelling upon a theme which was 





painful to both. 


Isabel remained until the old man had awakened. 
He seemed weaker, but was quite conscious. He 
recognized Carrell, and a happy smile passed over 
his features as he made a faint effort to extend his 
hand. Carrell grasped it affectionately. A tear 
rolled down his cheek. Isabel observed it, and, as 
she prepared to take her leave, bade him be hopeful. 
‘*His mind will be easier now,” she said. ‘ To- 
morrow his disorder may have taken a turn.” 

But the morrow came and brought no improve- 
ment. The doctor declared that there was no hope 
of his recovery. He might linger yet sume days, he 
said, but the old man’s constitution was broken 


‘down. His life was but a little flickering flame, 


which a breath might extinguish at any moment. 

Carrell watched by the sick bed night by night, 
consoled by the knowledge that the old man was 
conscious of his presence, and no longer suffering 
from any mental distress. Indeed, he knew by many 
signs that Gridley was aware of every little effort 
which he took to cheer him. It was pleasing to him 
to note the oll man’s smile when he raised him from 
time to time to give him ease upon his pillow. Some- 
times Carrell whispered to him to ask whether he 
was in any pain, and was gladdened by seeing him 
gently move his head in token of a negative. Life 
still remained, but his sufferings were already at an 
end. 

Isabel came daily to relieve Carrell of his duty as 
far as she was able. Thus they soon became accus- 
tomed to meet, and could see each other wtth less 
embarrassment; for each looked back upon their 
love as upon a thing long past away, never to return. 

Isabel rejoiced in the thought that Carrell had 
never learned her secret. Carrell, on his part, had 
not suspected how his manner, when they had parted 
in the churchyard, had revealed to her that romantic 
passion which he had cherished. She seemed to him 
now still further removed from that unhappy sphere 
in which he had been fated to struggle. The evil 
life that he had led since they had parted contributed 
to strengthen this feeling, and to render her, by con- 
trast with himself, still brighter and purer in his 
eyes. Her goodness filled him with a revererce as 
for something almost divine. He dared not regard 
her any longer with the old ideas in which he had 
taken delight while his hope was still unextinguished, 
and his confidence in his own strength and perse- 
verance was so great. It seemed to his fancy as if 
they had met again in a new world, in which these 
ideas had no place. So his old love was at first re- 
placed by a kind of worship, of which Isabel little 
dreamed. 

One day he said to her, ‘‘I owe you more than you 
are aware of. Do you remember the poor woman 
with the sick daughter in Coulter street?” 

Isabel replied that she knew her well; and Carrell 
veutured to relate to her the story of his meeting 
Isabel unobserved one night, and of bis subsequent 
inquiries of this woman. 

‘“*T was leading a wretched life of falsehood, and 
hypocrisy, and degradation,” he added, earnestly, 
‘* but see what a power there is in goodness. The 
poor woman’s simple narrative of your generous 
efforts for these poor people first woke me to a sense 
of shame, and induced me to free myself from those 
evil surroundings.” 

Isabel could but protest that the woman had over- 
rated her sacrifices; but that if her narrative had 
done good she was glad. 

A fortnight had passed. Gridley still lingered; 
but it was manifest that the end was approaching. 
For two days he had spoken no word save one faint 
“God bless you!” which Carrell had heard as he 
laid his hand upon the old man’s forehead. His 
spirit passed away 80 tranquilly that neither Carrell 
nor Isabel, who were beside him, knew the moment 
of his death. There seemed, indeed, no change; ex- 
cept that the old smile had deepened and become 
fixed. 

Isabel knelt down in the awful presence of that 
dark shadow which had fallen on the place, but Car- 
rell dared not kneel beside her. He was more than 
ever conscious of his own shortcomings—mure than 
ever ashamed of that baseness for which it seemed 
to him now that he had made no atonement worthy 
the name. 

An indescribable feeling of loneliness stole upon 
bim when Isabel Frere left him that night. His 
spirit was broken. He envied the condition of the 
poor old man whose troubles were ended, and who 
bad at last found rest and peace. 

A few days later the remains of poor Gridley were 
interred in a little cemetery in the outskirts. It was 
scarcely two wiles from the place where he died, but 
the burial-ground was surrounded by fields, and was 
gyeen with shrubs that looked bright, for the winter 
was mild. It was a poor funeral, though a decent 
one, and it attracted no attention except from a few 
stragglers who noticed the strange fact that the 
deceased had but one mourner. The coffin was con- 
veyed into a little chapel, where prayers were said, 
and where Carrell, raising his eyes from the sacred 
book, first became aware that Isabel Frere was pres- 
ent. She followed the procession, but remained at a 
short distance, thongh within hearing of the prayers 
that were uttered at the grave. Carrell took a last 
look at the final resting-place of his faithtul com- 
panion, and turning to depart, found Jsabel standing 
there alone. 

She had lingered in order to speak some words of 
consolation, for which Carrell thanked her. They 
walked to and fro in one of the paths for some time, 
while he dwelt upon the old man’s goodness, and 
faintly sketched the story of his life, touching ten- 





derly on his failings, and saying nothing of their first 


acquaintance, except that he owed his life to the old 
man’s care. Isabe] interpreted this as referring to 
some illness in which Gridley had tended him; but 
she refrained from interrupting bis story, which in- 
terested her deeply. 

The time came at last to bid her farewell, and Car- 
rel! told her of his plans for the future. He had been 
furnished with money by the uncle of whom be had 
spoken to her, who would gladly have received him 
again ithe would have remained. “ But I could not 
run therisk of bringing disgrace upon friends,” he 
said. ‘This terrible secret still overshadows my 
life. Ina short time, perhaps, in some other coun- 
try I may yet win a good name.” 

Isabel assured him of her good wishes and prayers 
for his success, The tears were in ber eyes as they 
came near the gate of the cemetery, and she held 
forth her hand and bade him farewell; but Carrell 
did not see her emotion. He returned ber salutation 
with an air of respect which Isabel understood. In 
another moment he was standing at the gate looking 
after her as she walked away quickly alung the road 
to town. He reflected with bitterness that he dared 
not even cffer to escort her through the streets, lest 
it should be said that she had walked abroad with 
one 80 fallen as himself; but he ventured after 
awhile to follow her until he saw her pass safely 
under the old gate vay of her fathe:’s house. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
REMORSE. 


THE change which had taken place in Carrell’s 
nature on the night when he determined to fly from 
the Albany was scarcely greater than that which 
stole upon him after the death of Gridley. His old 
cheerfulness vanished. He walked abroad at night 
for exercise, but took the way to the outskirts, and 
avoided the busy streets in which he had been ac- 
customed of old to seek relief from his despondency, 
Even the new hope whic he felt in the prospect of 
beginning life anew in some distant country sustain- 
ed him no longer. His old struggle for life, or for 
that liberty without which life had seemed to him 


worthless, row presented itself to his eyes in the 


aspect of a delusion that he had cherished. Manya 
time he thought with regret of the kindness of tho 
Stedmans, which had saved him from the death 
which would have ended his sufferings. 

One evening he walked out in search of an office in 
which emigrants took their passage for Canada. He 
had obtained the address from an advertisement in a 
shipping gazette; but the place was hard to find. 
He passed through many streets near the river side, 
and finally through a passage to which a woman had 
directed him. The passage was solitary and dismal. 
It was narrow and damp, and enclosed between high 
brick walls, strengthened overhead by iron supports, 
which passed at regular intervals from side to side. 
It was a relief when he came to the end of its narrow 
windings, and saw high up the form of a huge bow- 
sprit which prvjected across the wall of some repair- 
ing dock. 

It was the passage through which Isabel had pass- 
ed on the night of her flight from home. 

A passage at the end crossed the first one at right 
angles, like the top of a letter T. High warehouses 
closed it in on either hand, but at the bottom of one 
of these was a little office, and a gate leading into the 
dock. Bills were beside the door, ornamented with 
pictures of vessels about to sail for Quebec and Mon- 
treal; but beside them was another and a larger 
placard, which at once arrested Carrell’s attention. 
The lamp shone full upon it, and he read at once his 
name in large letters. A hasty perusal showed him 
the fact that his pursuers had discovered bis connec- 
tion with the bank—doubtless from Cousins‘s infor- 
mation—and had thus given a new stimulus to the 
efforts for his discovery. The bill even described 
the appearance of an old man who was supposed to 
accompany him, and who had lately resided with 
him in the village of Ashwell, in Hainault Forcst. 
Carrell knew by this that Goldney had tracked him 
thither, and that the warning which he had received 
trom Widgett hadcome only in time to save him 
from discovery. The probability of their seeking to 
escape from the country by one of the numerous 
emigrant vessels leaving the port of London was too 
obvious to have escaped the attention of his pur- 
suers. Carrell knew well that every office of the 
kind would be provided with a similar notice and 
description of his person, aud he turned away with- 
out entering the doorway, determined to seek for 
sume other mode of escape. 

But that very night an event happened which 
turned the current of his thoughts. He was stand- 
ing upon the step of the house in Stepney, in which 
he still retained his lodgings, when some one ap- 
proached him from behind, and a hand was laid 
gently on his arm. 

Carrell started; but turning quickly, found, to his 
surprise, that the stranger was his old friend Sted- 
man. 

** Let us go in,” whispered theold man. ‘Are you 
mad, to walk abroad like this, when the very walls 
are alive with your name?” 

Carrell’s spirits rose at the sight of bis old friend. 
Isabel Frere had contided to him Carrell’s address, 
being satisfied of the old man’s devotion to Carrell’s 
interests; and the barge being then in London, he 
had hastened to pay him a visit. 

So you have been a banker since then,” said the 
old man, when he had sat down in Carrell’s room ; 
** but the rascals would not let you rest, I suppose?” 





“Not exactly,” answered Carrell. ‘‘I gave it up 
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voluntarily, when, perhaps, I might have continued 
awhile longer but the conditions were dishonorable, 
and I became ashamed of fraud and deception.’’ 

** Of course,” said the old man, who had not lost 
his faith in Carrell’s sense of honor. “ You could 
not endure that; and go, on reflection, you preferred 
poverty again. But what a gentleman you look!” 

Carrell told the old man of his attempt to leave the 
country, and of how it was frustrated. 

‘No matter,” said the bargeman. ‘“ You shall 
get away if you want, even if I have to rig out the 
old hatchboat again, and land you in France, or in 
the Dutchman’s country. Plenty of ships there.” 

Carrell’s visitor stayed till late, talking, as of old, 
of the captain’s folly and the waste of money on 
Claytersville. ‘Though he’s no more to spend 
now, poor fellow,”’ he added; ‘and the lawyers have 
got itallagain. They say Mr. Frere holds the chief 
part, if not all, by way of a mprtgage from the com- 
pany; so that Miss Frere—bless her!—may one day 
come to be the queen of that Rile watering-place.” 

Carrell started at a name which was to him so full 
of associations. 

** Miss Frere sent you to me?” he asked. 

“Ay,” answered the bargeman. “ But I’ll wager 
something she sends no one else. You see, the young 
lady knew she could trust me; and she thought you 
were in trouble, and would, perhaps, like to see the 
face of an old friend.” 

“T am grateful to her indeed,” said Carrell. “She 
is better to me than I have deserved.” 

“A great deal,” remarked the old man, dryly 
“Ask my wife, who says the young lady has been 
nothing more or less than a guardian angel to you.” 

Widgett’s mysterious hint flashed across Carrell’s 
mind. 

“Stedman,” he said, eagerly, “‘ tell me the truth. 
Ha! Miss Frere any hand in procuring the aid by 
which I escaped from the guard-ward?” 

“Of course she had,” he replied. ‘* Who else 
could persuade a man to try the desperate game ot 
breaking prison bars?” 

Carrell learned trom Stedman that night the story 
of Isabel's flight from London; of her mysterious 
appearance at Borley; of her piteous appeal to Mrs. 
Carew, and of her concealment in the neighborhood 
on the very night of his escape; all which the barge- 
man had learned from Mrs. Clayter, who had been 
well informed on the subject by the Honorable Mrs. 
Carew. That lady, in fact, as soon as the project for 
@ marriage between Isabel and her son was aban- 
doned, no longer felt any necessity for silence, and 
did not scruple to acquaint intimate friends with 
what she called ‘* these eccentric proceedings.” 

The story of that night gradually unfolded itself to 
Carrell’s mind. 

“T thought for along time that I owed that ser- 
vice to you, Stedman,” he said; “but have you any 
suspicion of the hand that actually released me?” 

“A strong suspicion,” answered the bargeman. “I 
should say Widgett, beyond a doubt.” 

“For what motive?” 

** Money, and the young lady’s persuajion.”” 

* The sacrifice was too great,” said Carrell. ‘“ The 
service I have rendered her was nothing; but I know 
her generous nature.” 

* Why, you see,” said the old man, ‘‘she was, ina 
way, the cause of your discovery, and so 1 suppose 
felt a little sorry.” 

“ How was this?” asked Carrell, who was eager 
for every detail of that time. 

“Tt was she who despatched Widgett to you with 
@ message, which, as soon as he found that you were 
the man he wanted, he neglected to deliver. Do you 
see? The same crafty rogue who trapped you was 
willing to set you free again, when he thought it 
worth while.” 

Carrell was more than ever amazed at this infor- 
mation; but the old man substantiated it by so many 
evidences, both direct and circumstantial, that it was 
impossible to doubt. He pondered long on this 
strange story after the old man had left him that 
night. 

Thus Isabel’s goodness was revealed to him ina 
new light. While he had believed her heartless and 
indifferent to his misfortunes, she had, indeed, en- 
countered peril, and fatigue, and obloquy for his sake. 
How he longed for an opportunity of hearing trom 
her own lips the story of that night when succor had 
come to him so unexpectedly, and he had once more 
found himself free. But he dared not approach ber 
again. His remorse for the past grew deeper sti!l as 
he thought of her sacrifices, his horror of the selfish 
isolation in which he had lived made the old life 
loathsome. Even the misery of his days in the 
guard-ward was as nothing compared with the bit- 
terness of his self-reproaches. But his thoughts 
were no longer of escape by death. How to atone to 
his own conscience for the errors of his life—what 
sacrifice to make, whick could render his sense of bis 
own falling away from that high standard of good- 
ness which her example held before him, less bur- 
densome and hard to bear—this was the question 
that perplexed him, until, by slow degrees, the solu- 
tion dawned upon him. To go back to Borley and 
surrender himself—to meet his fate, whatever it 
might be, and to abandon forever the life of shifts, 
and hypocrisy, and concealment, which he had led 
since the first day of his tligkht—seemed to him the 
only refuge from the torture of remorse. Gridley 
was no longer with him to increase the bitterness of 
that resolve. Death had indeed removed the poor 
old man in time. 

His resolution was taken, but he lingered yet 
awhile. Love is stronger than a man’s will, and his 
old passion for Isabel Frere retarned, as if there had 





been no time of suffering or remorse since their first 
parting. His opportunities for seeing her were many, 
for she often walked abroad. He watched her un- 
observed by day and night, keeping at a distance, 
but rarely losing sight of her until she reached her 
destination. It pleased him to think that she could 
be in no danger in walking in that lawless part while 
he was at hand thus guarding her unseen. 

Isabel learned nothing of this until longafter. A 
vague idea had occupied his mind of speaking to her 
once more, and of bidding her a more solemn fare- 
well before the final step. But his heart failed him 
when the time came. He feared lest some invol- 
antary worl might reveal his plans, which would 
give her pain. More than all, he feared lest some- 
thing should turn him from his purpose. So that 
night, when he had half resolved to speak to her, be 
saw her return to her home, and disappear once 
more through the gateway ot the old house. Then 
he moved away at peace with himself; fur was not 
this, too, a sacrifice for her sake? 


CHAPTER IX. 
SURRENDER. 


HE took no counsel with any one, but after making 
his arrangements, started on the morrow. It was 
drawing near to that great Christian holiday when 
friends and relatives long parted meet around tke 
cheerful fire, and the hearts of young and old are 
gladdened. Many signs of the season met him on the 
road, reminding him of his forlorn and friendless 
state; but his mind was calmer than it had been for 
along time. All the old feverish anxiety was gone. 
He knew the worst, and had resolved to meet his 
fate bravely and with dignity. But he still felt a 
pride in the thoaght that his surrender was a vol- 
untary one, f»r which reason he had attired himself 
that morning with scrupulous care. No one was 
likely to detect the poor deserter Ishmael in clothing 
which he had worn in the days of his sojourn at the 
Albany; and his appearance would at least suggest 
that he had not descended to that abject poverty 
which sometimes compels a deserter to return to his 
duty. 

He walked the greater part of the way, according 
to his old habit. It was mid-day when he dusted 
his shoes near the barrack-gate at which Goldney 
had tried his experiment upon the sentry. 

A soldier was standing there on duty; the man’s 
face was strange, and Carrell approached and in- 
qaired for Sergeant Jackson. 

“ Jackson?” repeated the man. ‘‘Do you mean 
the Bloodhound?” r 

Carrell was surprised at this open allusion to a 
nickname which, as he knew well, was never repeat- 
ed in the old days of terrorism save in a whisper. 

**T mean the Garrison Sergeant Major at Borley.” 

“Ah! The sergeant’s removed.” 

His questioner breathed more freely at this wel- 
come piece of news. 

**1 could, perhaps, see Colonel Carew,” he suggest- 
ed, * if some one would take him a line in pencil.” 

*“* You’ve been a stranger here lately, sir, I per- 
ceive,” said the man. ‘ The colonel isn’t command- 
ant of Borley now. You see, there have been 
changes since the commission of inquiry. You may 
see Colonel Pennington, perhaps, if you ask at his 
quarters.” 

Carrell thanked the man, and passed on to the en- 
trance to the colonel’s house. He crossed the little 
bridge over the ha-ha, and passed under the naked 
branches of the great oaks upon the iawn to the door 
of the house before meeting any one. A woman- 
servant answered the door, who said the colonel was 
engaged, but she would take the stranger’s name. 

Colonel Pennington was a dignitary of that class 
who pride themselves upon being accessible to all 
comers who have business with them, though he was 
very short and snappish with strangers who were 
inclined to waste his time. This officer happened to 
be descending the stairs at the time, and hearing the 
ing uiry tor him, bade his visitor enter. Carrell fol- 
lowed him quickly up the stairs again into a square 
room, the walls of which were lined with book- 
shelves. An upright desk, at which a man might 
stand to write if he chose, and a smaller table at 
which he could sit for the same purpose, were near 
the window, which opened on 0 a balcony com- 
manding a view of the lawn. 

** What is it?” asked the colonel very sharply; 
but his voice was pleasant notwithstanding. He was 
a tall old gentleman, who stood perfectly erect, and 
had white hair and a ruddy, healthy tace, which 
might have passed for that of a country farmer. 

“I am afraid my course is somewhat irregular, 
sir,” said his visitor; *‘ but as my case is peculiar, I 
have taken the liberty of calling upon you in the 
tirst place. I am a deserter trom the dragoons, of 
whom the authorities have long been in search. My 
object in approaching you is to make it known that 
my surrender is voluntary.” 

Colonel Pennington surveyed his visitor more 
carefully than he had done at first. A deserter was 
a character held by him in especial detestation, and 
it was the first time in his experience that an offender 
of that kind had ventured to accost him. But there 
was something in the tone and manner of his visitor 
which struck him as remarkable, and his language 
and appearance were certainly not those of a private 
soldier. The bare possibility that the stranger was 
« harmless lunatic passed through his mind, but he 
dismissed the idea in a moment. 

« What’s your name?” he inquired. 

*¢ Carrell, sir.” 


The old man started. “I remember,” he said. 
“Though this was before my time. You attacked 
| the officers sent to arrest you; fought the guard and 
| compelled them to fire on you, and wourd up by 
breaking out of the hospital. Didn’t you?” 

“* T have no intention of denying any one of my 
offences, colonel,” replied Carrell, respectfully. | 

Colonel Pennington was a good-hearted man, and | 
was not ignorant of the disorder that bad prevailed 
at Borley under Jackson's rule, which had driven so 
many men to insubordination. The reappearance of 
this notorious offender disconcerted him, for he 
would have been glad to allow the past history of 
Borley to be forgotten. 

**What’s your motive in coming here?” he asked. 

** To give myself up to justice.” 

“ Couldn’t you have stayed away?” asked the: 
colonel, snappishly. ‘‘ We’ve had enough here of 
Jackson’s black sheep, I assure you. We cid not 
want you; but as you are here we must try you. 
After that, you know, we shall have todrum you out, 
which is a nuisance.” 

“Tam prepared to submit to any punishment to 
which acourt-martial may condemn me, sir,”’ re- 
plied his visitor. ‘‘ I shall not complain of severity, 
although,” he added after a moment’s hesitation, 
“TI might have hoped to escape that last disgrace.” 

The colonel! answered sharply that that was a mat- 
ter out of his province. He rang the bell, and desired 
an orderly to go to the guard-house for the sergeant 
to take a prisoner. 

* Don’t grumble if you don’t like the treatment,” 
said the colonel, still more sharply; ‘“‘and remem- 
ber,” he repeated, ‘‘ that nobody wanted you here.” 

Carrell bowed respectfully as he departed in charge 
of the guard. 

The colonel’s roughness of manner had been as- 
sumed in order to enable him to conceal his sym- 
pathy with the young soldier. 

** Poor fellow,” he muttered, as they left the room. 
“So it’s the disgrace and not the pain you fear. 
Well said, my lad. There’s good stuff in you yet, 
but I’m afraid it’s too late to use it. The courts will 
have their way.” 





CHAPTER X. 
THE SENTENCE. 


COLONEL PENNINGTON bestowed much time and 
thought upon the case of the deserter. He inquired 
caretuily into his history, and the more he inquired 
the more he became interested in his fate. When a 
brother officer, in conversing with him on the sub- 
ject, asked the question, ‘* Why on earth did the 
fellow come here?’’ the colonel forgot that he bad 
himself asked the same question, and even turned 
upon the questioner savagely. 

‘Why did he come here?” he asked. ‘ Because it 
was the right thing to do, sir—the only manly thirg 
todo. Because he had a gentleman’s feeling in him, 
sir; because he knew that deserting is a shabby 
thing; and when he came to think over it, saw it 
wouldn’t do. That’s why.” 

The officer laughed good-humoredly, for the col- 
onel, in his excitement, actually shook his fist at his 
antagonist in an oratorical way, and until awakened 
to asense of the absurdity of that gesture by his 
friend’s laughter, in which he finally joined himself. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining full particu- 
lars of Carrell’s career. The placards on the walls 
had made known his romantic vicissitudes of for- 
tune; and it was easy to gather from the newspapers 
the story of his flight after his withdrawal from the 
bank. The worthy colonel felt additional pride in 
his own judgment of character when he discovered 
that there was nothing in the episode of his connec- 
tion with the banking-house which was in any way 
disgraceful to his protege. The paper left by Arthur 
Gray, fully exonerating his late partner from all 
participation in the frauds, had created an impres- 
sion in his favor among the creditors of the bank, 
which became stronger when the very securities 
which he had transferred to Gray, of which the 
banker had spoken in his letter, were discovered 
among the assets of the bank. Looking to the short 
period during which he bad been taken into part- 
nership, and the fact that he had received only a 
life-salary, it was perceived that Gray’s partner had 
really returned, as he had stated, all the money 
which he had received in that capacity. The name 
of Philip Joyce became, therefore, even popular 
among the creditors of Barnardiston’s, who at a 
meeting passed a resolution to make no attempt to 
claim the other securities which were discovered to 
be still standing in his name in the books of the 
Canal Company—those investments having been 
made at a time anterior to the partnership. 

Colonel Pennington learned all these things, and 
took care that they should be known. They were 
not exactly evidence of which a court-martial sitting 
to try a grave offence could take cognisance, but they 
created a sympathy with the deserter which was 
heightened by the knowledge that be bad voluntarily 
surrendered himself for the satisfaction of his own 
conscience. 

Carrell’s offences were serious, and had caused 
great scandal. They constituted a case for a general 
court-martial, and men shook their heads, and said 
that sympathy was very weil, but that military law 
must have its way. Colonel Pennington, however, 
took a different view. He privately commissioned 
the surgeon, who visited him the day before his 
trial, to bid him be of good cheer, and keep up bis 
spirit before the judges. ‘‘They must find him 
guilty,” said the colonel, “ bat the young man de- 








serves to escape without degradation, and he shall.” 


Carrell thanked the surgeon for these kind words, 
He told his story before his judges in simple lan- 
guage, but with a dignity which evidently impressed 
them, thongh it had no effect on their verdict. Ed- 
ward Carrell was found guilty of desertion, and of 
resisting lawful arrest, but the publication of his 


| sentence was deferred, 


* Colonel Pennington sent certain official documents 
to London that night, and waited anxiously for a 
reply; but military authorities move slowly.) It:was 
six days before the answer came; but\in a veryjfew 
minutes afterwards be paid a visit to the prisoner in 
his cell. 

** Good news, prisoner,” he said. 

Carrel! saluted the colonel reepectfally, and thank- 
ed him for his kindness. 

** You have a choice of taking your punishment, or 
enlisting into the West Africana, It’s a queer ser- 
vice, with a rough set just about to sail for Sierra 
Leone. What do you say? A degrading punish- 
ment at home, or hard service abroad ?”’ 

**T should be enworthy of a good man’s kindness 
if 1 hesitated, sir,” replied Carrell. 

** Well spoken,” said the old man; “ and no more 
than I expected. You see, Carrell, your case is very 
bad, and can’t be overlooked. Bat they want men 
there. The native tribes are troublesome again, and 
haven't forgotten yet how they beat poor McCarthy, 
and his tagrag and bobtail. So you see there’s hard 
fighting for you; and a service that no fellow will 
go into ifhe can help it. But there’s luck in these 
things, and after all, the gold coast,glike a certain 
person we have all beard of, isn’t quite so bad as it is 
painted. Old man as I am,I may see you back 
yet.” 

Carrell thoughi little indeed of the dangers of that 
service. The fact that he was no longer a fugitive, 
compelled to hide from the light of day, had taken a 
load frown his heart. Something of his old sanguine 
temperament returned to him. He longed for the 
day when he could thus be permitted to begin the 
world anew. 

There was a brief delay, during which he was en- 
abled to see the Stedmans, and take a farewell of 
that worthy pair, promising to write to them often. 

Soon afterwards the Lady Macnanghten transport- 
ship, with rein orcements for the West African corps 
bound for Cape Coast Castle, dropped down the river 
from Wovlwich in the cool twilight of a February 
morning. She was in the channel that evening, 
towed by a snorting little steam-vessel, which lett 
them in the Downs. 

Carrell watched the lights upon the sands fhat 
night, and thought of his adventure in the hatch- 
boat, of Isabel Frere and the dangers which they had 
sbared together, with all their strange conse- 
quences. 

On the following day Colonel Macgregor, the chief 
military officer aboard, sent for Carrell to his 
cabin. 

** Colonel Pennington has recommended you to me 
by letter, Carrell,” he said. ‘ A soldier’s life at sea 
is an idle one, but I think I can find you employ- 
ment.” 

Carrell thanked the colonel, and assured him of his 
gratitude to Colonel Pennington for his kindness, 

‘Come to my cabin after noonday mess,” he 
added. 

Colonel Macgregor was an author as well as a sol- 
dier. He was engaged on a work treating of the 
science of fortification, portions of which Carrell 
wrote from his dictation. The work was filled with 
technical terms, which would have troubled an un- 
lettered amanuensis. But the colonel svon discov- 
ered that his secretary was a man of good education 
and ability. He valued his services, and Carrell 
found the time pass quickly in his new employ- 
ment. 

[COMMENCED IN NUMBER 28.] 


CRUELTIES OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


The true justification or palliation of these crael- 
ties is found in the vast difference which existed 
between the iabits and customs and tone of feeling 
of those days and those of our own time. The days 
of chivalry were iron days. When a prince like 
Edward would go toa far distant and hostile cou «try, 
on a perilous crasale, his gentle Eleanor must needs 
accompany him. When he woul! tight a battle, as 
at Falkirk, he sleeps all the previous night, with his 
shield for his pilluw, on a Scottish moor, The very 
sports of those days were terrible. Sir Patrick Gra- 
ham, a Scottish knight, having arrived from Paris, 
was invited to supper; and, in the midst of the feast, 
an English knight, turning to bim, courteously ask- 
ed him to run with him three courses. Next morn- 
ing, in the first course, Graham struck the English 
knight through the harness with a mortal wound, so 
that he died on the spot. Such were the fierce pas- 
times of those days. And, naturally enough, men 
did not think of the mutilation of a human body, in 
or after death, with those feelings of horror with 
which we regard it. Rebert Brace, when dying, 
ordered bis beart to be taken out of his body and 
carried to the Holy Land. Ifever a husband loved a 
wife, surely Eiward loved bis Eleanor, yet his direc- 
tions after her death were to place her bowels in 
Lincoln Minster, her beart in the church of the 
Blackfriars, London, and the rest of her body in 
Westminster Abbey. After the battle of Evesham, 
as we have already seen, the bloody hea! of Earl 
Simon was deemed « fitting present to be sent to the 
home of a noble lady. Howcan we, then, apply to 
the deeds of those times the feelings or prejudices 
which are curr-nt in the ninet enth century? 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. 


We have recently read an address put forth by 
the whilom ‘‘ fire-eaters ” of South Carolina, of which 
Wade Hampton is a leader, and it breathes such a 
spirit of submission, for the present, and trust for the 
future, that permanent peace there appears to be an 
assured thing. The hope for the future is based on 
the idea, which will harden into effort, to build up a 
State on the foundation of labor, that, under the rule 
of salutary law, shall come once more into equitable 
relations with the other States, without a thought of 
destroying or oppressing the black race, but all equal 
and happy under the law. This shows a far different 
feeling from what we have been led to expect; the 
representation having been that the people down 
there, in sympathy with these who make the address 
alluded to, were rebels and guilty of 2]l abominations. 
Injustice has evidently been done them, and, as 
nothing is now to be gained by lying about them, we 
suppose their pacific disposition will be admitted. 
The belief is entertained, likewise, held by the late 
John A. Andrew, that the intellect of the South 
should prevail, and it will be but a few years when 
the children of those distranchised by their folly will 
be ready to take the position their fathers held, and 
conduct the State, reformed on the basis proposed, 
in wisdom and integrity, to a higher position than it 
has ever before occupied. Under the administra- 
tion ot President Grant, whose leniency to the South 
formerly has been rebuked by violent partisan 
presses and politicians, we believe it will imme- 
diately enter upon a new career of prosperity. 








There is nothing so shocking to the thought as the 
possibility of one’s being buried alive, of which proofs 
are afforded in fact, and in fancies that might be 
facts, which set people to thinking. A case has just 
happened at Erie, Pa., where a young man died to 
all visible consciousness, and laid in a trance forty- 
eight hours. It was intended to take the remains to 
another city, by rail, for intermeut, and some delay 
in the journey alone prevented the poor fellow from 
being buried alive, as he recovered in his ccflin, and, 
at the last accounts, was getting well. Every test 
should be applied to detect the presence of life, and 
hasty burials not be permitted without such test 
being resorted to. In most cases, however, the de- 
cease is too marked to be doubted ; but in cases where 
suspended animation may simulate death, the great- 
est care should be observed. The horror of Juliet in 
anticipation of waking in the tomb of the Capulets, 
gives every one a kindred horror to hear it, and the 
listening to the vivid fancy cf that very extravagant 
young lady, bas led to many a dreadiul speculation 
of like import, that has driven sleep from the pillow, 
and peopled the future with objects so fearful that 
joy for the time was banished. There is a custom— 
in Germany we think—where a body is allowed to 
remain for a certain length of time in a house in the 
churchyard, erected for the purpose, with an alarm- 
bell near to be rang by the one who recovers; but 
though the bell never has been rung, the possibility 
remains. Such care as this is doubtless unnecessary 
where love clings so tenaciously to the lost one. 





The woman question has been well discussed, 
lately, in our city, and woman’s position, and use, 
and capabilities, and rights, duly canvassed. A great 
change has taken place, within a few years, in pub- 
lic sentiment regarding woman's rights. People are 
more disposed to listen tc the complaints of her 
degradation in the human scale, of her poorer pay 
for like service with man, of her powerless condi- 
tion to protect herself in law, of her lim ited resources 





in the pursuit of life, liberty and happiness, of her 
inability to vote while taxed on her property. There 
are other clauses to the complaint, but these are the 
most prominent. We have been rather disposed to 
forget woman as a practical and active being—work- 
ing, and eating, and living, through the same agen- 
cies as men—deeming her a beautiful appendage of 
life, formed by nature to temper man, which she 
doe 8 considerably! Her complaint of poor pay and 
limited employment is a just one. She has not the 
same chance as man in the race. We hear cries from 
every side, of the struggle and the suffering of wo- 
man in the effort to live, and she should be righted. 
A sensible woman told us the otber day that she 
could not borrow one hundred dollars, on which her 
professional career depended, without bartering her 
integrity as security. It was a terrible reflection on 
modern chivalry. We can conceive of cases where a 
woman’s voting should be allowed, as where she pays 
taxes. It is not enough, as in Doctress Hunt’s case, 
that she hirea man. We would let ber go to the 
polle; but in no case should married women vote. 
The demon of party would distract the home, and 
she would “‘ temper man,’ we fear, too often to ex- 
asperation by her opposing views. Let us have 
peace. 





A vexing evil, that travellers have suffered from 
since railroads have been in vogue, has been cured 
by an invention of Dr. Francis, of Newport, which 
serves the double purpose of heating the cars in win- 
ter, and ventilating them in summer. It is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘ The front of the locomotive of the train is 
fitted with a funnel-shaped opening, from which 
pipes lead down under the firebox and on either side 
of the boiler, and through the tender, uniting at the 
tear. Each passenger car is furnished with these 
pipes, separating in front and passing under the 
seats and uniting in the rear with registers, which 
can be opened and closed at pleasure. The pipes of 
the different cars are united by a bell-mouth contain- 
ing a pliable packing, to allow of lateral and other 
motion in the cars. The pipes along the boiler, and 
in other exposed parts are furnished with thick, non- 
conducting jackets in winter, to prevent the loss of 
heat, which are removed in summer, when ventila- 
tion alone is desired.”” The sweltering and always 
uneven heat may by this simple arrangement be 
tempered, and colds prevented that now attend the 
passenger in winter by the frequent changes in tem- 
perature. So in summer, instead of the customary 
ventilation—the “‘ execrations ” passing off naturally 
—the force of this directed current will secure a 
pleasant agitation of the atmosphere, however still 
the air may be. We hope the success promised may 
be realized. 





QUITE A MISTAKE. 

A Washington correspondent tells a story of an ex- 
confederate stranger in the city, who happened to 
pass by the stables of the president elect, and, having 
a curiosity to look in, faced towards the place and 
entered. A plain-looking little man, in his shirt- 
sleeves, was sitting on an inverted water-bucket, 
quietly smoking a cigar. To this plain little man 
went the inquisitive gentleman, and requested per- 
mission to look at “Hiram Ulysses’s horse fiesh.” 
This granted, he was emboldened to proceed further, 
and attacked the supposed hostler with a battery of 
questions regarding Gen. Grant’s family, his private 
habits, political opinions, etc., etc., till the plain little 
man was utterly exhausted. ‘‘Did you ever see 
Grant’s likeness?” gasped the sufferer. “O yes; of 
course. They say he’s uglier than the prints make 
him. I suppose you know him well now. He talks 
to you, of course, a great deal about his horses, and 1 
wouldn’t wonder if he told you a good deal more 
than most people about him.” The little man re- 
sponded that he did know Gen. Grant; in fact, he 
was quite well acquainted with him. ‘‘ You have 
seen Grant’s likeness,” said he, ‘now what do you 
think? Dol look anything like him?” A fiood of 
light overwhelmed the curions gentleman in an in- 
stant. The little man in shirt-sleeves, and smoking, 
was Grant himself! What a mistake! A number 
of apologies escaped from the gentleman. He was 
sorry to have made such a mistake—very sorry—and 
bowed himself out. 





AN APPRECIATING SUBSCRIBEK.—A subscriber to 
BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE writes: 

*‘Enclosed find $3.00 for the Magazine for two 
years. Itis the best magazine in the country; and 
count me asa subscriber for life. It contains more 
original matter, better stories, and more various 
illustrations than any publication of the kind in 
the United States. 1 wish your circulation amount- 
ed toa million ; and, if people knew its merit, it would 
be there in a short time.” We like such subscribers 
as the above. A lady writes: ‘‘ I renew my subscrip- 
tion to BALLOU's. I can’t do without it. I like it, 
and so do my children, better than any magazine 
in the country. It grows better and better with age.” 

Now is the time to send in subscriptions for the 
commencement of a new volume. Our club terms are 
quite reasonable. 





Mr. HELMBOLD NOT INSANE.—We are authorized 
to state that Mr. H. T. Helmbold, the New York 
druggist, is not insane, and never has been. The 
report was started by enemies for the purpose of in- 
juring his business. It was malicious, and failed of 





its vubject most completely. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


FASHIONS FOR THE WEEK.— No startling changes 
| have been noticed the past week, in the way of dress. 
| For balls we have seen very transparent muslin 
| dresses worn over the brightest-colored silks, the 
| body cut equare and very low. The trimming of the 
| skirt (which is worn rather short) is generally a deep 
| flounce of muslin. This looks very distinguished in 
embroidered muslin, over pearl-gray silk, the cein- 
ture and bows in black velvet. Another in pale-blue 
silk and organdi was looped up with hedge-roses. 
Bouquets fixed to the corsage, of the same flowers. 
These are called the Trianoncostumes For the win- 
ter, velvet flowers will be much worn; heartseases, 
anemones and carnations. 

Colored changeable silke are as much worn as they 
were in the spring. Fiounces wi!) be universal; from 
nine to thirteen in gauzy materials. With heavy 
silks, one deep plaited flounce is most used, witha 
ruche of black lace as a heading, and produces a 
good effect. 

Long sashes are mostly worn for evening dress, but 
they are made in rich silk or covered with lace. On 
silk dresses braces are worn either in lace or velvet, 
or in very deep fringe. They are placed at the back 
and front of the corsage, and the large bow of the 
waistband, fastened behind with very short ends, con- 
ceals the waist. 





PaRIs FASHIONS.—A Paris fashion writer de- 
ecribes an evening costume, without a train, intend- 
ed fora bride of the second chateau series: It is all 
as white as orange blossoms, and made of thick gros 
grain, trimmed round with white chenille fringe, 
under rouleausof satin. The bodice is high; over it 
is wern a Spanish figaro, with chenile epaulettes, 
and satin buttons down the tight sleeves from the 
wrist to the shoulder; round the waist is rolleda 
white crepe de chine scarf, with white ends behind 
fringed like the skirt; white snowballs of chenile 
hang like bells about the chignon. The only orna- 
ments to be worn with this are amethysts. 


A BRUTAL HvUsSBAND.—A woman has obtained a 
divorce from her husband after ten years of mar- 
riage. Six months after she became a bride in Ire- 
land her husband deserted her, running off to Aus- 
tralia. The wife followed and spent years in endeav- 
ors to find the truant husband. He meantime es- 
caped to America, where the wife also came, now 
with a child, and succeeded in reaching her husband 
at Nashville. She was willing to forgive all and live 
with him; but he, after pulling out most of her 
hair, breaking her arm across furniture, and from 
time to time attempting to choke her to death, com- 
pelied her to seek a divorce. 


COSTUME OF A LITTLE GIRL from eight to thir- 
teen years of age.—Under-skirt of brown de laine 
bordered with a braid of the samecolor; upper dress 
of blue alpaca, trimmed with blue braid. Ceinture 
of thick silk with three pendant loops and rounded 
lapels. Blue corsage and blue sleeves. Belgian 
straw hat, annamite shape, ornamented on the crown 
with cross bars of blue ribbon, tied behind by a wide 
blue ribbon, and the same over the long floating hair. 
Boots of plain Russian leather. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gosstp.—White velvet was 
the bridal dress at a Norwich wedding.——A $10,000 
diamond necklace appeared among the bridal pres- 
ents at a New York wedding, Thursday.——A Buffa- 
lonian poisoned himself because his wife asked him 
for monev.— Linen weddings are now celebrated. 
— Monogram napkins are the thing now in theswell 
New York boarding houses.——Mrs. Schuyler Coltax 
bas dark hair and brown eves.——A grocer at Vin- 
cennes presented every guest at his wedding with a 
box of sardines.—A rough wooer from Brooklyn 
carried off a Bridgeport girl against her will the other 
day. Shebad promised to marry him, but hecouldn’t 
wait, and when they were both at the depot he 
tucked her under his arm and walked aboard the 
cars with her ——A lovesick New York broker paid 
$200 for a bouquet for his sweetheart.—— Bridal pres- 
ents now-a-days are so costly that it is deemed pru- 
dent to employ the services of detectives to guard 
them while on exhibition —— Rose-tinted mother-of- 
pearl ornaments are coming in.—— Low-necked dress- 
es are ‘‘ gone out” in Paris.——Miss Eugenia Kelly 
received $300,000 worth of bridal presents ——A 
bride of three weeks, at Jackson, Miss., drowned 
herself in a cistern.—A story on doubtful authori- 
ty is told in England to the effect that Lord Stanley 
is about to marry the Dowager Marchioness of Salis- 
bury, stepmother of the present Lord Salisbury. 
Lord Stanley is forty-two years old and the lady is 
his senior by two years ——An Indian rajah has just 
paid $12,000 for a wife; but then he loved her ——A 
new tashion, “set” at the first performance of 
“ Pirichole ” in Paris, is to have buttons and jewelry 
of the same shade as ribbon sasbes, worn behind; 
thus a maize taffeta with amethyst ornaments and 
amethyst cclored ribbon; coral jewels and coral col- 
ored ribbon with gray silk—Tbe other day in 
Schenectady, an old lady, with two bandboxes in her 
arms, came to the track of the Central Railroad and 
inquired at what time the next train wasdue. On 
being informed that it would pass through the city 
in half an hour, she quietly put her bandboxes on the 
pavement and sat down, remarking that she would 
“ wait till it passed; she didn’t waut to be run over, 
and a body couldn’t be too keerful.” 





| Dr HowE.t's FAMILY. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin 
| author of ** Madge,” “ Sherbrooke,” etc. 
Lee & Shepard 

This may properly be called a religious novel, 

| fraught as it is with, and governed by, the re- 
| ligious idea acting upon the affairs of life. Dr. 
| Howell is one of those earthly angels who are ever 
meaning and doing good, with a worldly wife and an 
| ambitious step-daughter of the mother-pattern, but 
| whose children are examples of worthiness, and a 
| ward—a waif from the sea—an embodiment of all the 
| human graces. Such is the family. The doctor 
| leads a hard life, but he bears it patiently, and the 
| step-daughter’s desertion, and the wife’s decease in 
| the Christian hope, reduces the family to the desir- 
able limit—as the reader feele—and the good man is 

| happy. The story is exceedingly well-written, an: 
| very quict, but though unsensational, it gives us 
| glimpses of fashionable life, and the doings of tashion- 
| able people, that, described as a woman best knows 


how todo, are very sharp. 


‘THE Mimic STAGE A Seriesof Dramas, Comedies, 
Burlesques and Farces, for Public Exhibitions and 
Theatricals. By George M. Baker, author ot 
‘“‘Amateur Dramas,” ‘* An Old Man’s Prayer,” &c. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The “Amateur Dramas’’ was a success, and Mr. 
Baker has through it given pleasure to thousands of 
homes throughout the land. “‘ The play's the thing,” 
everywhere, and these of Mr. Baker’s are just suited 
to the purposes of family or neighborly amusement. 
The present volume is fully equal to the first, and 
some of the plays are better elaborated. Mr. Baker 
is an excellent writer of dramatic works. An ama- 
teur actor himself of nosmall ability, he understands 
stage positions perfectly, and therefore his little 
dramas have a similitude of life that gives them 
success from the start. He need not try the larger 
stage when the present affords him such opportunity, 
and he is, we believe, the only one who has taken to 
this field of letters. His dialogue is very natural, 
and whether of spirit, pathos or humor, he is equaliy 
at home. His burlesques are very funny. ‘Capn- 
letta,”’ in the present volume, is especially so, an’! 
“An Original idea” admits of an indefinite ext: n- 
sion, introd™cing reacings to suit the tastes of read- 
ers or audiences. The book cannot prove otherwise 
than successfal. 
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| NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


Boston : 


SERMONS BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, Plymout! 
hurch, Brooklyn. Selected trom Published and 
Unpublisbed Discourses, and Revised by their Au- 
thor. In2vols. New York: Harper & Brothers 
These sermons are published in two large octav» 
volumes, handsomely printed and bound, presenting 
to the adwirers of Mr. Beecher, everywhere, an op- 
portunity to possess his sermons in a durable form, 
long desired. The book is, besides, embellished 
with a vignette of the author as he appears to-day, 
which enhances its value. Of the sermons Mr. 
Beecher says: “‘ These sermons were prepared, week 
by week, for the wants of my congregation. They 
are, therefore, not only in theory practical sermons, 
but they have been drafted from the actual field of 
work. * * * In fact, they are so many arrows 
shot in the day of battle, and every one of them with 
areal and definite aim.” They are practical and 
earnest work, conveying truth in the vigorous and 
sometimes eccentric manner of the great preacher, 
that all sects may receive and understand, as they 
did at Pentecost, each one recognizing his own idea. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE GATES AJAR. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., successors to Tick- 
nor & Fields. 

This is one of the most delightful books we have 
| ever read, the title indicating its character—a revela- 
| tion caught through the opening gates, of the true 
| meaning of immortality, and the relations of the im- 
morta! world to this. Its new interpretation of the 
heavenly meaning, and the consolation it offers to 
the aillicted, assure it a glad welcome in many dark- 
ened homes. Ol theological dogmas cannot stand 
before it, and their inefficiency in the hours of sad- 
ness is eflectively pointed out. But, though emanat- 
ing from a purely orthodox source, and based as it is 
upon Holy Writ, it will receive severe strictures 
trom the Deacon Quirks, whose materia! spirituaiity 
is as thick as night compared with the luminous 
truths of this. But the world is ripe for it. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES —Mesers. Fields, Os- 
good & Co., srecessors to Ticknor & Fields, have 
issued two beautifully illustrated catalogues of their 
holiday books, copies of which will be sent postpaid 
on application, 





READINGS BY A Boston LapDy.— Mrs. Regina C. 
Lewis, of this city, a lady whose readings hereto- 
fore, abroad and at home, have been exceedingly 
well received, gave an entertainment at Chickering's 
Hall, on Nov. 2ist, before an audience of the mest 
discriminating hearers. Her readings were of a more 
popular character than those previously given, her 
programme consisting of battle pieces, Pue’s Raven, 
Hood’s Eugene Aram, and Antony and Cleopatra, al! 
of which were read in the most acceptable manner, 
confirming her claim as a superior artist in the grace- 
| ful field she has chosen to occupy. Mrs. Lewis de- 
| monstrated the facility of her genius, that can ac 
| commodate itself either to the majestic or the lighter 
| walks of letters, and the approval she receives i+ 
| commensurate with her deserts. Her presence is 
| excellent, ber address tasteful, and an evening spent 
| in listening to her is well bestowed. 
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(Written for The Fiag of om I 
MIDNIGHT FANCIE 


BY JOnN BM. THURSTON 


Alone with the firelight's gleaming 
Am I awake or dreaming ’ 


| What are these weird and ghostly phanto 
| Peering from out the shadow of the lonely 


With stern browed, gloomy feces, like th: 
Filling me with strange forebodings, bitter 
And the wild winds soughing mournful! 
pain, 
Make me shudder as I listen teethe dashir 
Closing of my eyes in terror, 
Shutting back the ghostly sight, 
Almost feeling bony fingers 
Clutching me from out the night; 
And a atill form rises near me, ah, how ce 
Searching for a look of pity in thepold, eet 
Cowering down still closer, closer— many : 
me brave, 
Yet I cannot face this phantom that con 
the grave, 
Ah! ‘tis coming nearer, nearer—now, © ‘ 
My limbs, my tongue, my heart are fet: 
abject fear, 
Corpee-like arms are thrown around 
Clammy lips now press mine own ; 
Hell's dark minions sure have found 
By some fabled charm have bound n 
Motioniess as form of stone! 
I strive to struggie, 1 will break the chain 
I will rend the horrid fetters, liberty regai) 
One more effort; ha! they yield, they fai 
Out from all the deadly faintness, anguish 
1 see a glorious fece low bending, 
Where, within the dark eyes biendin 
Tenderness and perfect love 
Call for me a holy blessing 
From the Father's throne above ; 
And I fold the slight form closely to this 
of mine, 
Raised in thanks and worship reverent fo 
gift divine. 
1 shall cherish her forever in my soul's m: 
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MIDNIGHT FANCIES. 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 


wenn rrr 


Alone with the firelight’s gleaming! 

Am [ awake or dreaming ? 
What are these weird and ghostly phantoms on the wall, 
Peering from out the shadow of the lonely m‘dnight pall ? 
With stern: browed, gloomy faces, like the restless dead, 
Filling me with strange forebodings, bitterness and dread ? 
And the wild winds soughing mournfully, like souls in 

pain, 





labors had consoled him for all the loneliness and 
annoyances of bis life. In them he forgot all his 
disquietudes, and lived a sort of charmed life. But 

now, alas! he could not forget. 
It was a clear, starlight night, with a young moon 
: well down in the west. He stopped a moment, and 
looked down the river before he went into the yard. 
Abroad meadow ran obliquely towards the falls, 
| from their house, which was nearly a half mile to the 


Make me shudder as I listen testhe dashing of the rain. 
Closing of my eyes in terror, 
Shutting back the ghostly sight, 
Almost feeling bony fingers 
Clutching me from out the night; 
And a still form rises near me, ah, how eagerly I trace 
Searching for a look of pity in thecold, set. beauteous face, 
Cowering down still closer, closer—many men have called 
me brave, 
Yet I cannot face this phantom that confronts me from 
the grave, 
Ah! ‘tis coming nearer, nearer—now, O God! ‘tis here! 
My limbs, my tongue, my heart are fettered, bound in 
abject fear, 
Corpse-like arms are thrown around me, 
Clammy lips now press mine own; 
Hell's dark minions sure have found me, 
By some fabled charm have bound me, 
Motionless as form of stone! 
I strive to struggle, I will break the chain; 
I will rend the horrid fetters, liberty regain. 
One more effort; ha! they yield, they fall in twain. 
Out from all the deadly faintness, anguish, pain, 
I see a glorious face low bending, 
Where, within the dark eyes blending 
Tenderness and perfect love 
Call for me a holy blessing ~ 
From the Father's throne above; 
And I fold the slight form closely to this swelling heart 
of mine, 
Raised in thanks and worship reverent for this precious 
gift divine. 
I shall cherish her forever in my soul's most holy shrine. 
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CHAPTER V. 


LITTLE below Riverview, 
and nearly abreast the Ath- 
erton homestead, was a lit- 
tle rocky declivity, down 
which the water foamed and 


Niagara. The bed of the 
river was white and pebbly, 
and the water looked like 
sheeted crystal. It was one 
of the loveliest spots in Lud- 
low, and visitors in town 
never failed of going up to 
Pleasant River Falls before 
leaving. 

The river narrowed here 
to something less than fifty 
feet, and a foot-bridge had been constructed just 
above the falls, which gave visitors a fine opportunity 
for observation. Here, tuo, on either side the falls, 
boats were moored; and these who came down the 
river had to disembark and carry their boat overland 
past the falls, and vice versa. 

Arthur Delavan was walking homeward with a 
heavy heart. All the worth and beauty of life was 
in ashes, and his books, in which he had felt a little 
just pride, only mocked him with their unsatisfacto- 
riness. He wondered if one of those who read and 
praised the work of his head suspected his utter wea- 
riness of heart. He looked away across the fields to 
a little birchen grove, and thought how peaceful it 
looked in that ‘silent city,” and how pleasant it 
would be to lie down there and forget. He thought 
of his mother, and wondered if, trom her home in 
heaven, she looked down upon her boy, and knew 
the heavy pain in his heart. He knew it was weak, 
but he could not help it. Hitherto his intellectual 





north of Riverview; but a bend in the road brought 
the river very plainly in view, and the broad, level 
meadows made the distance seem much less than it 
was. 

He knew that Philip Atherton almost always 
c the foot-bridge in preference to the public 
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flashed like a miniature! 


wife. 





one further up in town; and he sto stood there strain- 
ing his eyes to catch a glimpse of him, hurrying, as | 
he fancied he was, to his beautiful bride. And then | 
& warm flush crept to his face, as he said, fondly: 

“ But she loves me-—my beautiful Violet!” And 
then he condemned himself for the selfishness that 
bad made him glad to know it was so; for it would | 
only make her unhappy when she was another man’s | 
And 80 he resolved to put the sweet thought | 
out of his heart; but now— just for a few brief mo- | 
ments, while she was yet free! And so he leaned 
against the fence and watched; and as he watched, 
he saw the faint outline of a man’s figure on the 
bridge. He watched, leaning further over the gate, 
as it neared Riverview, and then for an instant it 
was obscured by the trunk of the old gnarled syca- 
more across the way; and in that instant a long, 
shuddering cry came up over the meadows, which 
seemed to say, over and over, in little reverberating 
echoes : 

“Don’t! don’t! O, for God’s sake, don’t!” 

He took a step forward, and listened intently. 
Everything was quiet and peaceful, and the slant- 
wise light of the young moon fell across the falls, 
transforming them into molten silver. He turned 
and went into the house, meeting Susan Spencer in 
the hall. 

“Did you hear anything—any unusual noise or 
cry, just now, Miss Spencer?” he asked, hesitating- 
ly, half believing it to have been nothing more than 
his own excited imagination. 

“La, yes. It’s that tormented old owl down in the 
hemlock swamps. I hear him most every night. I 
do wish somebody would shoot him.” 

“* TI thought this sounded up towards the falls.” 

“ Well, aint they both in one direction, I should 
like to know? And you can’t tell anything about 
how far off they are; owls have proper curious 
voices.” 

“ Yes, so I have noticed,” was the grave answer. 

“TI think they are ill-omened birds, too. There 
was one down in Squire Drew’s beech swamp up in 
Dudley, and always, when anything was going to 
happen, that bird wou'd screech the live-lung night. 
I remember once in particular, when—well, if he 
hasn’t gone!” And she felt for a moment slightly 
vexed; for owls were her especial aversion, and, like 
most people who have particular likes and dislikes, 
she liked tu talk about them. 

But Miss Susan was by no means blind, and she 
guessed very nearly why it was that Arthur had not 
gone to the wedding with his father; and so she for- 
gave him for slighting her story, which she was sure 
would have “taken up his mind,” if he had only lis- 
tened to it. 

‘* Perhaps it was only an owl, after all,” he said, 
half smiling. ‘She ought to know, she has made 
them so much of a study.” But still, over and over 
it sounded in his ears, that long, strange cry, and 
always resolving itself into these words: 

** Don’t! don’t! O, for God’s sake, don’t!’ 

He opened the window and sat down and listened. 
Faint, weird echoes sighed through the river alders, 
and crept, moaning and shivering, through the rank 
meadow grasses, and always, over and over, this one 
wild, despairing cry. He knew that it was all per- 
fectly quiet now, and yet it rang persistently through 
his brain. He looked over towards the river—the 
moon was almost down—and fancied he caught the 
glimpse of a woman’s light dress—white, it looked— 
standing by the river bank just below the falls, 
where the boats were moored. 

For a moment he believed he had been deceived, 
and that it was some one just in from a sail, and the 
fluttering canvag the “woman” he had fancied. 
But while this thought was still in his mind, the 
figure flitted slowly up the river, and was hidden 
from sight by the intervening trees and the increas- 
ing darkness. 

All around Riverview, though, it was one blaze of 
light. Lanterns were suspended in the trees 
throughout the grounds, and every window in the 
picturesque old house was illuminated. It looked 
like some beautiful enchanted region, where pain, 
and sorrow, and sin could never find entrance. 

But while he looked there was a little stir, and 
two men came down the drive on horseback. They 
rode hastily towards the town, while two others went 
down the path towards the river, taking each a lan- 
tern from the trees as they went. They paused a 
moment below the falls, swinging the lanterns above 
their heads, and then went hastily across the little 
foot-bridge, across the quiet, deserted street, and up 
the broad, sloping iawn to the Atherton homestead. 
They reappeared in a few moments, and went hastily 
back, pausing on the bridge, and swinging their lan- 
terns far out over the falls. 

A terrible fear took hold of Arthur Delavan’s heart. 
What if she, unable to control her reason, had stolen 
away from her friends, and— He paused, not daring 
to finish the sentence, but hastily seizing bis hat, ran 
swiftly down stairs and down the street, meeting the 
two horsemen just as they came cantering up to the 
foot of the drive leading to Riverview. 

‘* What is the matter? any one ill?” he asked, 
trying to speak calmly, though he trembled so he 
could scarcely stand. 

One of the men gave a quick start, fur he had un- 
consciously grasped the horse’s bridle; but his voice 
reassured him at once. 

“© Mr. Delavan! Well, we don’t know what is 
the matter. Mr. Athertop—Mr. Philip, you know— 
has not made his appearance at Riverview yet, 





though it is nigh an hour past the time set for the 
wedding. Mrs. Atherton and Arnold came quite | 
early— before nine— and they said he left some time 





before them. Some thought perhaps he went down 
to the village, and—well, you know something of his 
old habits. But Joe and I have scoured the streets, 


and every probable place where he might go, but he 


is not to be found; and no one has seen him since 
three o'clock this afternoon.” 

The man—lon Murray, the gardener at Riverview 
—told the story in a low, excited voice, as he walked 
his horse up the drive, great white ficcks of foam 
falling from his mouth, and his sides and flanks 
dripping as if he had been in the river. Joe Ellery, 
the hostler, had preceded him, and when they gained 
the door, nearly all the men, and many of the wo- 


| Men, were standing outside the door, talking in low, 


awe-stricken voices. Arthur saw his father, and 
beckoning him aside, said, hurriecly: 

‘Propose searching the river at the falls, imme- 
diately.” 

“Why? Have you any suspicion of—” 

“Arthur, this is dreadful!” Ralph interrupted, 
grasping his hand. ‘‘ Violet lies in a death-like 
swoon, and I am going now for Doctor Anderson. If 
only I were sure it was not one of his old tricks. I 
remember how he used to alarm his father by disap- 
pearing for whole weeks together. And just c-nsider 
the scandal it will make! Vivlet’s name will be in 
the mouth of every low person in town.” 

** Perhaps you had better wait until yon know the 
reason of his non-appearance, before you blame him,” 
Arthur replied, gravely, conscious of a feeling of con- 
tempt for his friend, whose first thought was the 
“family name,” and what people would ray. He 
had not forgotten how ruthlessly he had sacrificed 
her feelings to this same bugbear, and when he had 
bo more faith in the man he was helping force her to 
marry than to believe he would desert her at the 
altar. Z have more faith in Philip Atherton than 
that, else I would have taken her away by force, and 
risked the consequences, before she should have 
married him!” he said, resolutely,.his lips white and 
stern. 

* Friends,” said Lawyer Delavan,‘ ‘it has been 
proposed by some one that we go down to the river. 
It is most probable he came by way of the footbridge, 
if he came at all.” 

“ But it was not dark, and he was used to the way; 
besides, it is perfectly safe, with that iron railing,” 
Mrs. Atherton said, excitedly. ‘‘ It cannot be possi- 
ble, Mr. Delavan. O, I cannot bear such a thought! 
O Philip! Philip!” sitting down,white and trembling. 

“Come in the house, Mrs. Atherton,” Gertrude 
Wayne said, quietly slipping her arm abont her, and 
drawing her into the deserted parlor. ‘ We will try 
to hope for the best. Something may have occurred 
to call him away. Life is full of surprises, and all 
may yet be well. There, I am sure you will be bet- 
ter here than out there, listening to the various 
surmises of the crowd.” 

“But, Miss Wayne, how can I wait? 0, if any- 
thing has happened to my poor boy!” And Mrs. 
Matthew Atherton broke into a low, hysterical 
sobbing. 

Some of the ladies came in to keep her company, 
trying to show their sympathy for her grief by their 
silent presence. For there was nothing to be said; 
no one had any word of hope to offer, an‘1 silence was 
better than conjecture, certainly, for the nervous, 
weeping woman. Some of the more sympathetic 
wept softly, in little groups of twos and threes, and 
some walked about and admired the rare flowers 
that hung against the wall and drooped from tbe 
ceiling, entwined with long, trailing sprays of ivy, in 
graceful and lavish profusion. Yet an air of abstrac- 
tion and expectancy, a consciousness of an intense 
under- current of feeling, a sense of constant listening 
and fearing, pervaded the room. 

Outside, a few of the younger women still lingered 
—girls who could not keep from talking, and wonder- 
ing, and speculating, not only on the possible fate of 
the missing man, but upon Violet’s feelings, and 
whether she would wear black, if he was dead, and 
if she would go into society under a year. 

Going down the path to the river, Arthur Delavan 
told his father and Arnold Atherton what he had 
seen and heard, adding: 

*“T cannot swear that it was a human voice—it 
sounded wild, and strange, and unnatural—but, 
whatever it was, it sounded to my ears like a despair- 
ing cry for mercy, in the words I have told you. I 
shall never forget how it came up over the marshy 

dows, and echoed through the river alders.” 

“If Philip has been foully dealt with, I will spend 
my last dollar before I will give up searching for the 
assassin!” Arnold Atherton said, in a low, deter- 
mined voice; a voice cold, and stern, and inflexible 
as iron. 

A group was already gathered on the beach below 
the falls, and one of the men turned and came up to 
meet them. 

‘* What is it, Murray?” Mr. Delavan asked. “ You 
have not found—” 

** Only the print of a woman’s shoe, sir,” he inter- 
rupted. ‘A little slender shoe. Come and see.” 

The men stood back, and Arthur and Mr. Delavan 





| stooped down and examined the footprint in the 


sand. It was, as Murray had said, slender and 
geaceful, and quite fresh and distinct. It went close 
to the water’s edge, and the forward part of the foot 
was sunk three or four inches deéper in the moist 
sand than the heel, as if its owner had stood on tip- 
toe and reached, or louked, over into the water. 

“It couldn’t possibly have been she!” Arnold ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. And then, noticing the look 
of astonishment on the faces of his friends, blushed a 
sudden fiery red, as if he had let slip, unconsciously, 
a thought that was in his heart. 





bed Come,” he said, ehveptle, se let | ue see it we can 
trace this step after leaving the beach.” 

He took the lantern from the band of Murray, and 
bending down, pointed oat the half-indistinct im- 
pression on the dead leaves that had diifted in the 
path, There were little tufts of grass here and there, 
and sometimes the print of the long, slender fwt 
was los« for a few steps, and then discovered aguin. 
They were past the foot-bridge now, going ap the 
river path towards the town, where a high, arched 
bridge, fifty rods long, united the east and west part 
of the town. 

“ What is this?” Mr. Delavan said, casting his 
eyes accidentally towards a small clump of black- 
berry bushes. And Arthur sak! to himself: 

* It, was just here that I lost sight of her.” 

Half a dozen lanterns were instantly brought to 
bear on the designated spot, and half a dozen voices 
simultaneously exclaimed : 

“It is @ woman’s handkerchief!” 

James Delavan knelt down and loosened the sharp 
thorns that held it, and presently held it up in full 
view—a dainty, hem-stitched bit of linen, not more 
than twelve inches square. 

* Look for the name! look for the name!” was the 
excited cry. And turning it carefully round, be read: 

“*V.A.’ That is all, except a little scroll sur- 
rounding the initials,” he said, handing it to Arthar, 
who read the same over again. 

Arnold had not left the path, but when they read 
those initials a strange look came into his face. 

“ Give it to me, Mr. Delavan,” he said, abruptly. 
““1t may be of use some day.” And Arthur handed 
it to him, little dreaming where he should see it 
again. 

“I think, before we trace this woman’s footsteps 
any further, we had better try to find some traces of 
the missing man, and whether there has been a trag- 
edy in which she possibly took part,” Arthur Delavan 
said, as they were preparing to follow Arnold Ather- 
ton, who was some way in advance, scenting out the 
woman’s step through the uneven path, with that 
quiet persistence that characterized all that he did. 

He turned when Arthur spoke, and came back, 
yet with a little show of reluctance, like a hound 
called off the scent. 

People were beginning to congregate on the other 
shore—the road ran along there—and some vne 
shouted across: 

“Why don’t you drag the river? What are you 
waiting for—the resurrection?” 

A gleam of fire shot into Arnold Atherton’s eyer, 
and his face was white and bard. It was a rude 
speech, and a rude man who made it; one who stood 
but very little in awe of the Athertons, or Irvings, or 
any of their peers: a rude, rough fellow, yet with a 
heart as true as steel. Ben Catherwood had an al- 
most romantic affection for Phil Atherton. He never 
had forgotten the generous hand that had kept them 
from the almshouse—he, and his Katy, and their 
three children—one winter when he was down with 
the fever, ten long, dreadful weeks, and it vexed bim 
to see them “ beating about the bush,” as he called 
it; and, besides, he didn’t like Arnoid Atherton, and 
tovk occasion to manifest it upon every favorable 
opportunity. He didn’t really believe Phil was in 
the river—it made him feel sick and giddy to think 
so—but he liked to “hit” Arnold whenever he had 
the chance. 

Poles were now hastily driven into the ground 
near the shore, on each side of the river, and lanterns 
fastened to them, while half a dozen more were sus- 
pended from the railing of the bridge, and boats were 
loosed from their moorings and pushed off, and the 
work of search began in earnest. Arnold and Arthor 
Delavan went in one boat, each with a white, anx- 
ious face and silent lips. Never, in all his after life, 
did Arthur forget that long night’s work. 

It was long past midnight, and some began to talk 
of giving up the search, at least, till morning, argu- 
ing the uncertainty of his being there at all, and, if 
he was, the probability of his having been carried 
down the current, perhaps miles. 

But just then there came a shout from Ben Cath- 
erwood’s boat, and “ they’ve found him!”’ ran hur- 
riedly from lip to iip. Then a dead, awed silence tell 
ove the group on each side the river. One by one 
the boats pulled to land, and lastly, Ben Cather 
wood’s. But Ben did not pall the oars; he sat grim- 
ly in the stern of the boat, his arms folded squarely 
across his chest, his hat slouched down over his eyes, 
and, at his feet, something covered with a sail! 

** Who will tell mother? Perhaps I had better go 
and bring her home before they carry him up,” Ar- 
nold said, presently. 

“Yes, Arnold,” three or four answered, at once; 
you can break it to her best—she wil! take it easier 
from you,” their voices softening, and their hearts 
fall of tender pity and sympathy for the pale, white- 
lipped man whose grief seemed so speechless and 
terrible, and the mother of whom he had been s0 
quick to think. 

‘It'll be a great shock, but it aint as though "twas 
the lad’s own mother,” Joe Ellery said, as he and 
Murray walked together over the little foot-bridge, 
wondering where it was that he went in, and if the 
woman with the little delicate foot did have anything 
to do with it. ‘‘ No, it’s not as though "twas bis own 
mother,” Joe repeated—he had a mother-in-law— 
—‘not at all. It would have just about killed the 
old man, if it had happened in his lifetime. He just 
set his life by that boy, and he was a jolly good fellow, 
always so wide awake, with a smile and a good word 
for everybody.” 

“How do you suppose she’ll take it?” Murray 
asked. ‘I hear? some of them say she was in by- 
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sterics; but then, that’s a trick with women. My 
old mother used to have the awfullest tantruis when 
things didn’t go to suit her, or when the old man got 
alittle balmy My Lord! if ’twasn’t curious to see 
how she’d bring him round. He belicved in her—he 
did!” 

“But,” Joe interrupted, a little indignantly, 
**Miss Violet aint none o’ that sort. She’s a—” 

**O yes, she’s an angel, leastwise, for all [ know to 
the contrary; but you can’t deny but what she’s a 
woman all the same,” Murray persisted, “and wo- 
men are always up to tricks ” 

“‘Ton Murray,” cried the loyal Joe, “you shan’t 
insinuate ‘tricks’ in connection with her. Who did 
up your lame wrist, and stained her pretty fingers 
with balm o’ gilead and wormwood, and actually 
shed tears when the doctor hurt you pulling it into 
joint—who? Tricks, indeed!’ 

‘TI know she’s the nicest, prettiest, softest-hearted 
little dot in the world, and I’d shoot the man or wo- 
man who said she wasn’t; but you know, Joe, she’s 
& woman, and women will be up to—to tricks,” he 
said, desperately. 

“Hush!” Joe interrupted, laying his hand on his 
arm, “‘ they’re going to take him up to the house now.” 

Arnold had taken his mother home, and came 

down to the river to say that everything was ready. 
Several stepped forward to help carry the shrouded 
form lying so quietly in the trampled grass and weeds 
of the river bank; but Ben Catherwood pushed them 
all away, and taking him in his strong arms, strode 
on with him to the house. 
** It’s the last Ican do for him, and nobody shall 
hinder my doing it!” he said, with a little defiant 
glance about bita. But Arthur Delavan saw how 
white his lips were under his heavy beard, and how 
the muscles about his mouth twitched and worked. 

And so he bore him up the broad, sloping lawn, 
past the weeping servants, and into the great cool 
parlor, where a lamp was yet burning, though it was 
quite light out of doors. A woman came and knelt 
beside him, and pushing away the dripping hair, 
kissed his forehead, sobbing, brokenly: 

“*O, my poor, poor Philip! my poor, darling boy!” 

Ben Catherwood regarded her a moment rather 
curiously. 
**T hope, ma’am, for your own soul’s sake, that 
this is not the first time you ever thought of it!” he 
said, curtly, and turned on his heel and strode out. 
* He’s no more feeling than a brute!” one and an- 
other, who had overheard him, said. But Mrs. 
Matthew Atherton’s eyes flashed through her tears, 
and a dark look came into Arnold’s face. 





























CHAPTER VI. 


NEVER before had there been such an excitement 
in Ludlow. All business was suspended, and men 
congregated in little knots upon the sidewalks, and 
up and down the river bank scores of people came 
and went all day long. Caste and position were for 
the time completely ignored. Men and women of all 
classes fraternized, and only one thought filled the 
heart of each—* Who did this terrible thing?” 

The theory that he had fallen off accidentally was 
soon dismissed, for all knew how perfectly familiar 
he was with the way; and besides, the bridge was 
perfectly safe for the unacquainted, a substantial 
iron railing guarding it its entire length, on either 
side. And no one who was acquainted with Phil 
Atherton could ever believe he did it purposely. 
That supposition was in direct opposition to his whole 
character and temperament. 

A thousand rumors were afloat, but only one set- 
tled down into a certainty; and that might have no 
connection with the tragedy at the falls. 

It was no strange thing for people to visit Ludlow 
during the summer—indeed, at times it was full of 
strangers, many of the private residences, as well as 
the Prospect House, being full to overflowing. And 
doubtless this person’s visit would have been alto- 
gether unnoticed if the mysterious case of drowning 
had not occurred that same night. 

The last train—an express—that reached Ludlow 
from the city, came in at half-past seven. Quite a 
number of business men, who wished to make long 
days, and some pleasure-seekers, who wished to do 
the same thing for a different purpose, took advan- 
tage of this train. There were, perhaps, a dozen 
passengers, in all, for Ludlow on this twelfth day of 
September. Eleven of them knew each other by 
sight, at least. The twelfth one was a stranger to 
them all, and a woman. She was, moreover, a very 
pretty woman, and apparently not over twenty-five. 
When they stepped from the cars, she asked one of 
the gentlemen if there was a hotel in town. 

‘Yes, there was. Should he call a carriage?’’ 

The lady thanked him in a very pleasant voice, and 
the carriage was brought round; and as she seemed 
te be astranger and alone (and very pretty), he took 
it in his way to ride home by the Prospect House, 
and see her landed safely. Not that Ludlow was 
infested with brigands, or that its broad, smooth 
streets were provocative of accidents, but from a 
mere instinct of politeness and—admiration. 

During the ride up, wishing to be friendly and en- 
tertaining, he had informed her concerning the 
wedding that was to take place that evening, at the 
same time pointing out the residences of both bride 
and groom, as from their elevation they were very 
plainly dis‘inguishable, especially as they were well 
lighted. He remembered, now, that she was very 
particular about the names, asking him over twice, 
also the time of the ceremony. 

The waiters at the Prospect noticed that she ate 


. think the worry of uncertainty and the excitement 





very sparingly, and soon returned to her room. No 
one noticed anything more of her. She might have 
gone out, or she might not—the boarders were often 
in and out evenings; but when the chambermaid 
found the room empty the next moruing, with no 
appearance of having been used, they thought it 
looked a little strange, especially as she had forgotten 
to pay for her supper. But when the story of a wo- 
man’s figure being seen at the falls by Mr. Arthur 
Delavan (the author), and the finding of a woman’s 
handkerchief, and the print of a woman’s foot on the 
beach where Mr. Delavan had seen her. got noised 
abroad, suspicion at once fastened on the stranger, 
as being in some way concerned in the affair. 

And 80, while rumor and surmise ran riot in the 
town, only two households heard none of them. One, 
where a still, shrouded form lay strangely quiet—he 
never was still before—the damp, clinging curls 
swept away from the low, pleasant forehead, and a 
smile hovering on the fa!l red lips—they were red, 
red as when they had last kissed his pretty betrothed, 
in the pleasant south parlor at Riverview. 

The servants went about the house with hushed 
steps, and talked in whispers in the kitchen; and 
while they indulged their own grief—for they all 
loved the dark, bright face that always smiled on 
them—they spoke softly of the grief of ** Mr. Arnold,” 
whom they had never loved quite as well, but whom 
they pitied now for his sorrow, and the distress and 
anguish of the mistress. They had never thought 
before that she cared for him, particularly; but they 
saw now-how they had misjudged her, and their 
hearts went out to her in sympathy and love. 

All night Violet Irving had lain in utter uncon- 
sciousness; but with the dawning, a fierce, wild de- 
lirium set in, and Doctor Anderson said that her 
case was very critical indeed. The old judge walked 
the room, stopping every now and then to look at 
the flushed face, with its framework of flussy brown 
hair, and pray that God would spare his little one, 
the child of his old age, to cheer and comfort his 
declining years. 

Ralph, too, was nearly distracted with grief and 
alarm. The event of last nigbt, his fear of scandal 
or disgrace, were all swallowed up in the terrible 
fear that Violet would die. Violet die! The thought 
was unbearable. It had never once entered his 
heart before that she might die. He had sometimes 
thought of his father’s dying; he was an old man— 
seventy-eight—and he knew that it could not be 
many years away. But Violet, his beautiful, “sweet 
Violet,” as he loved to call her, it could not be that 
she would die, in all her bright young beauty. 

It was strange to see how they all leaned upon 
Gertrude, and gained hope and courage from her 
strength and calmness. Even the doctor felt more 
hopeful atter looking in her brave, cheerful face. 

“T always said she was a very superior young 
woman,” he said, with an inward feeling of gratifi- 
cation at his own penetration. 

** You have got the best nurse in town,’’ he said to 
Ralph, when be went out, *‘and that goes a good 
way towards a cure. Keep Miss Wayne, by all 
means, if you have to marry her to do it,’’ laughing 
as he spoke. 

Ralph flushed up hotly. “ You forget yourself, 
Doctor Anderson,” he said, havghtily. 

“Tt would be a fine thing if you conli forget your- 
self, young man,” the old doctor said, with a mean- 
ing look. 

‘“‘Has Miss Wayne asked you to plead her cause?” 
He spoke angrily, and without weighing the mean- 
ing of his words, and, glancing up, he met the cool, 
steady gaze of Gertrude Wayne’s eyes, regarding him 
with a look of quiet contempt. 

“Ifyou would come back just a moment, Doctor 
Anderson,” she said, quietly. ‘‘ Miss Irving is quite 
rational now, and insists upon knowing just what 
has happened. What do you advise?” 

** Well, I don’t much believe in subterfuges. I 


of imagination is, in nine cases out of ten, worse for 
a patient than the simple truth, judiciously told. I’ll 
go up and see how she appears, however.” 

The door closed on them, leaving Ralph alone with 

his own thoughts, which were not particularly pleas- 
ant. In the first place, he felt angry with bimself, 
that he had been betrayed into making such an un- 
gentlemanly speech, particularly, as she had heard 
it! He had had a little experience of Gertrude 
Wayne’s pride, and for an instant he felt very much 
like cursing his own. 
“JT wish,” he muttered, angrily, ** people had pen- 
etration enough to see that what is very admirable 
and pertect in its own place is not suitable or proper 
for others.” 

And while he made himself unhappy over the sub- 
ject, Gertrude had apparently forgotten it, or was 
quite indifferent to whatever Mr. Ralph Irving might 
do or say. She sat holding the little hot, restless 
hands of the invalid between her firm, cool palms, 
and quietly, without a hint of excitement, revealed 
to her the main circumstances of the tragedy at the 
falls, leaving out all the harrowing and exciting 
particulars. 

Violet lay with her face turned away, never once 
speaking until she had finished, and then she asked,» 
with a little shiver: 
**Who—who do tMey think—” 
away in a hoarse whisper. 

** It is all conjecture now, and perhaps always will 
remain se, It is impossible to conceive what the 
motive—” 

‘* Motive?” she interrupted, sharply. 

‘* Yes, the motive for taking his life. There were 


And her voice died 





two hundred dollars in his pocket which were not 


disturbed ; so it was not money. He had no enemies 
—on the contrary, was a general favorite. Perhaps 
it was the result of an accident.” 

“Yea, it must have been—of course it was,” she 
answered, eagerly. ‘*‘ What makes any one think it 

wasn’t?” 

*“T don’t know as they do, dear,” Gertrude said, 
soothingly, for she felt the quickened beating of the 
pulse, and feared a relapee of delirium. 

Her fears proved well-founded, and all night, 
and for several nights, she raved continually, and 
only Gertrude’s presence could soothe or pacify her. 

But at length the fever abuted, and, very white, and 
weak, and grave, she came back slowly to life and 
health. 

The funeral of Phil Atherton had been the largest 
ever knownin Ludlow. The great atcestral home 
of the Athertons could not begin to hold the people, 
and up and down the long veranda, and far down the 
green, sloping lawn, men stvod in crowds, with bared 
foreheads and grave faces. 

Arnold had taken his death much harder than any 
one had thought he would, and had not been seen 
out of the house while his brother lay in it. But the 
night after the funeral he rode away, just at dark, 
and did not return till morning. Ben Catherwood 
met him, when he was going to his work, a little 
past five. 

* Been off to invest poor Phil’s money, I suppose,” 
he told Katy that night. “ He might lose a few cents 
interest, if he waited a decent time.” 

Ben did not confine his surmises to his own family, 
however; he told them to several, and so it went 
round until it came to Arnold himself. An angry 
red came into his face when he heard it. He went 
and stood by the door a few minutes—he was in the 
store—and then he came back, a cold, determined 
look on his face. 

“IT had not meant to tell this, friends,” he said, 
slowly, and with apparent reluctance. “I, wished to 
keep all possible stain from his memory. But some 
people cannot appreciate the motive that prompts a 
man to hide his brother’s fault, after that brother is 
deal.” And he cast a quick glance in the direction 
of Ben Catherwood—a glance of mingled hatred and 
defiance. 

Ben Catherwood had been a perpetual thorn in his 
side since they went to school together, and Ben, be- 
ing the eldest and largest, had amused himself by 
*improvin’ ” as he called it, the other’s temper. 

“Don’t tell it, Arnold, not if it’s anything you 
don’t like to tell,” one of the men said. ‘ Nobody 
minds Ben.” 

*T don’t know,” he replied, still slowly and reluc- 
tantly, “that it is not my duty to tell you, as it 
throws some light on a matter in which you have all 
taken a keen interest. You remember, perhaps, 
that I let slipan exclamation that night—I didn’t 
mean to do it, but it sprang to my lips because it was 
in my thoughts.” 

* Yes, yes, we remember,” was the answer, ‘‘and 
some have thought that maybe you know something 
about some woman—something that made you sus- 
pect.” 

Arnold Atherton knew they had, but he did not 
say 80; he said, instead, ** You have heard about the 
stranger at the Prospect House, of course?” 

“Yes; goon.” 

The loiterers about the doors came and stood near 
the speaker, and a little fever of excitement ran like 
electricity among them. 

“I know you will excuse me from any particulars, 
but if I say that Philip told me himself that he had 
been married during that two years’ absence of his, 
you will perhaps inter what was in my thoughts 
that night, when a woman's footprint was discovered 
at the point where he most probably disappeared.” 

And it was her who stopped at the Prospect,” 
exclaimed a chorus of voices. 

“TI thought you was goin’ to tell us about your 
trip last night,” Ben interrupted, in a moody voice. 
“I don’t believe any woman ever did that, even if he 
had a wife, which I don’t believe, either.” 

“Shame, Ben!” said half a dozen voices. 

‘1 don’t care—I don't.” And he sat down sullenly 
on the counter, and contented himself for the rest of 
the evening in watching Arnold Atherton, and 
scowling on everybody who spoke to him. 

Ben was in one of his unamiable moods that night, 
and he could be as crusty as a savage,everybody knew, 
and so they left him to his own devices, and listened 
eagerly to the story of young Atherton, who said he 
had a suspicion that this woman might have gone up 
the river to a little settlement of Germans, where he 
had told him she had relatives. And so, without 
saying anything to any one, not even his mother, he 
had gone up there to see if she had been there, or if 
be could discover any traces of her on the road. But 
she had not, and though he had made minute and 
cautious inquiries, he could find no clue to her hav- 
ing been anywhere on the road. 

He wished them explicitly to remember, however, 
that he made no charges against any one, as it was 
ali a mere matter of suspicion with him, and but for 
his natural anxiety to ferret out the guilty party, 
would not have been noticed. Perhaps this woman 
of whom his brother bad told him might have been 
a thousand miles away at the time—probably she 
was; but, as they had all been so kind and sympa- 
thizing in this time of bitter trouble, he felt that he 
ought to be open and frank with them, even if it did 
go against his family pride, and the natural impulse 
one had to shield the memory of the dead. 

The listeners all gathered round, and renewed 
their offers of aid and friendship, and tendered their 





ficed bis own feelings out of regard for his friends. 
Only Ben Catherwood remained untouched, and 
he got down off his perch on the counter, and stalked 
sullenly out. 

No one ever knew how the story became pnblic— 
no one, certainly, had ever heard it from Arnold or 
Mrs. Atherton --but it ran through the village that 
Philip Atherton had seduced and ruined the pretty 
daughter of a poor country clergyman. The daugh 
ter’s disgrace sent the mother to an insane asylum, 
and the father to his grave; that then Philip was 
seized with remorse and married the girl, but soon 
tired of her and left her. 

This story, with man additions and embellish- 
ments, ran from lip to lip, until it became the settled 
opinion of al! Ludlow, nearly, that it was this cast- 
off wife who had come to Ludlow that night in the 
express train; had stopped ashort time at the “ Pros 
pect,”’ and then, aided by the direction which John 
Somers had been so polite as to give her, gone down 
to the bridge and awaited his coming, when she had 
avenged her wrongs and punishe? him for his pro- 
posed infidelity. 

When Mrs. Atherton was appealed to for the cor- 
rectness of the story regarding her son’s marriage, 
she was invariably affected to tears, 

“Tt was so dreadful to have such stories of poor, 
dear Philip! It shocked and pained her more than 
any one could possibly suppose, 2s he was not her 
child, but she was sure she never knew any diffsr- 
ence than if she had been his own mother, nor she 
didn’t think dear Philip did. She knew he was a lit- 
tle wild sometimes; but her affection made her blind 
to his faults,” ete. 

And yet, notwithstanding her evident sorrow, and 
reluctance to talk of the matter, the impression got 
abroad that she had known the whole story all along. 
but her love for, and forbearance with Philip had 
kept her from revealing the secret. Some blamed 
her for permitting the wrong to Violet Irving, and 
others praised her devotion to poor Phil, and quoted 
her as a model to all stepmothers. 

This scandal was a sad blow to the Irving pride. 
and Ralph came to the determination to find this 
woman, if she was in existence, and learn just how 
much of the story of the marriage was true. One 
day he made known his resolve to Violet, who was 
now nearly well, though looking as if the wind might 
carry her away, she was so fragile. Gertrude had 
gone away the first day she had had her clothes on, 
notwithstanding the pleadings of Violet, the urgent 
entreaties of the old judge, and the advice of the 
doctor. 

“T wish you would try to infinence Gertie to stay, 
Ralph,” Violet said, balf suspecting that it was some 
way owing to Ralph that she went. 

“TIT have no influence with Miss Wayne, Vio,” a 
faint color coming into his face; ‘‘ I have forfeited all 
right to expect any.’’ 

But Gertrude simply said, “I must go, please do 
not urge me; I have been at Riverview a long time.” 
“I don’t know what we shal! do without you—in- 
deed, I cannot think how we ever managed to get 
along without you,” Judge Irving said, sincerely. 
But Ralph did not speak, only when she went out 
she glanced up at him to say good morning, and 
something she saw in his face brought a quick flush 
to herown. But it died out almost instantly, and 
the scarlet lips set themselves very firmly together, 
as she walked down the long, even drive to the street. 
She did not choose, as she had on her first coming to 
Riverview, the pleasant walk through the shrubbery; 
somehow it made her sad now, and the road, she 
said, was so much more like her own life—plain, and 
hard, and cold. 

It seemed as if Arnold Atherton was determined 
to make his word good as to the spending of his en- 
tire fortune for the discovery of his brother’s murder- 
er. The most experienced detectives from the city 
were constantly employed, and he gave up his whole 
time and thought to the prusecution of the search. 
The fact that it was a woman seemed to be establish- 
ed beyond question. No other motive save the one 
involved in the story was conceivable. 

Starting from this base, the uflicers worked inde- 
fatigably. The exact impression of the footprint bad 
been taken, the general description of the face and 
figure of the passenger on the express train taken, 
and all possible particulars concerning the probable 
residence of the discarded wife, and each felt confi- 
dent that it would be a very easy thing to find the 
woman, at least. As to fastening the guilt on her, 
that was quite another thing, and quite out of their 
province. 

They first worked the case up to the point where 
this woman took the train on the afternoon of the 
twelfth of September. It was at Lombardy station— 
a little village of not more than two hundred inhabit- 
ants—and the depot-master bad remembered her 
from a little mole on her left temple. He noticed it, 
because it showed s80 distinctly on the clear, trans- 
parent skin. He noticed, too, that she was pretty 
(men do not generally notice such things!) and also 
that she had a slight, delicate foot. He noticed this 
last when she stepped on the platform of the car. 
He was not sure, however, whether she walked or 
rode to the station, though he thought the latter. Of 
one thing, however, he was sure; she was a stranger 
in Lombardy, for he was acquainted with every fe- 
male face, to tell the strict truth, temale faces were a 
favorite study with Brown, of Lombardy station — 
within a radius of five miles, and that face was not 
among them. 

Without stopping to contradict him, they touk lit- 
tle drives on each of the three roads lea ting cut of 
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knew nothing of it. He then decided o 
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closed on the spruce-looking young detec 
« Barbara, band me de buttermilk.” 
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promise of success, and then all ending a 
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Where conld she be found? 
The excitement had died out in a 
thongh the search was still prosecuted « 
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poor Phil Atherton. 
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And Vio—poor little Vio—she went up t 
and cried and moaned in utter aband: 
until Ralph, who was in @ room a jul) 
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and looking scrutinizingly at every young and band- 
some woman they saw. It was doubtless an unpleas- 
ant thing to be obliged to do, but it was in the line 
of duty, and they never flinched when duty was the 
word! But, after beating about Lombardy several 
days, and finding no further traces of the woman, 
they started on another tack. They went back to 
the little German settlement, and here they learned 
that Jasper Reimer, a clergyman, had relatives living 
there -two maiden aunts; also, that he had a daugh- 
ter—Jenvy, they believed her name was—who went 
away froo: home with some low fellow who after- 
ward deserted her. They had never heard that she 
was married to him, but her conduct had made her 
mother insane; and, as for Jasper Reimer, he was 
living now out in Pennsylvania. 

One of the detectives tried to ascertain—on his own 
respovsibility—if any one knew anything of the visit 
of Arnold Atherton. A very few—cautions, of course 
—inquiries satistied him that the “ public,” at least, 
knew nothing of it. He then decided on making a 
call on the Misses Heidelberger, the aunts of Jasper 
Reimer. He found them fat, short, limp females, 
whese age it would be extremely diflicult to guess, 
as they had undoubtedly looked precisely as they did 
now for the last titty years—and would for the fifty 


bine eyes, and shook their heads with the most pre- 
versation with them. At length one of them seemed 


which so horrified her that she came near fainting. 


closed on the spruce-looking young detective. 


other’s faces, went serenely about their work. 


Detective Boren, in a tone of disgust. 


tocome. They stared at him out of their great pale- 
ternatural gravity when he tried to open a little con- 
to comprehend that he was inquiring for some man, 
For fear that she might, and not caring to witness 
the catastrophe, he withdrew, as wise as he came. 
The Misses Heidelberger looked at each other and | day. 


smiled—a broad, slow, shrewd smile—as the door 


“ Barbara, band me de buttermilk.” And they 


“Tf their grandniece is as stupid as they are, I 
don’t think she’s worth searching for!’? muttered 


mors about that—that marriage?” This was his 
first thought because it was what most galled him. 


up the search yet. I saw him to-day.” 


hands. 


Over some day with his mother.” 


caught the sunshine; do you remember, Ralph?” 
‘** Yes, darling, I remember. 


transparent forehead. 


back to your heart and your face, and—” 


soon as the weather gets warm. 


or [ shall have no little sister to love.” 


“T will come over to-morrow,” he said; 


that the search is abandoned. I don’t think, mysel 


“Tf it is, and you wish it, I will make no more trial 
to find out their truth. Arnold says he hasn’t given 


‘**O Ralph,” the frightened, haunted leok coming 
into her eyes, “don’t! please don’t do anything more 
about it! I wish he wouldn’ t—Arnold—why will 
he? I wish I could see him, and ask him to let it 
rest for my sake. It couldn’t bring him to life, you 
know, if they found out who—who—” She paused, 
with a strong shudder, and covered her eyes with her 


“I will tell Arnoli how you feel about it, and how 
nervous it makes you. And that reminds me, Ar- 
nold asked if I thought you would see him if he cawe 


“Yes, I will see him. Perhaps I had better ask 
him about that, Ralph,” she said, after a moment, a| curred to me that | bave an engagement for four 
wistful look in her face, ‘* Do you remember how gay 
and light-hearted I used to be, and you used to call 
me your little golden butterfly, and say my face had 


I wish I could say so 
now,” stroking the soft flossy hair away from the 


“It was so long ago, Ralph,” she said, helplessly. 
“Not so long but what its brightness will come 


‘No, no, Ralph,” checking him, “the sunshine 
has all gone out of my life—it is all so cold and gray!” 
“T shall take you away from here, Violet, just as 
You are just as 
pDervous as you can be, and you grow worse every 
There shall be something done—some change— 


Ralph saw Arnold Atherton that night, and told 
him something of what he called “ Violet’s whims,” 
each took a long, satisfactory pull at the contents of | and asked him to come up and see her. 


a brown earthen pitcher, and, smiling again in each “and, if | moment in his. 


it will be any relief to her, I will notify the detectives 


has happened in Ludlow for years. It is really 

delightful!” 

**T don’t believe it! I don’t believe Arthur Dela- 
van ever thought of marrying Miss Wayne—I know 
he never did!” Ralph exclaimed, angrily, the tortar- 
ed look in Violet’s face goading him into momentary 
forgetfulness of everything elise, save a dull sense of 
pain in his own heart. 

“I said the very same thing myself, Mr. Irving,” 
she replied, suavely. ‘‘I said it cannot be that a 
man of Mr. Delavan’s position would be so infatuated 
as to marry a girl of doubtful birth-a graduate of 
the almshouse! But he is peculiar, you know; be 
does not look at these matters of birth and position 
as youand Ldo. It is one of the ‘ eccentricities of 
genius,’ doubtless.” And she laughed a little low 
pleased laugh. 

‘ Mother,” Arnold said, abruptly, “it has just oc- 


o'clock, and it is nearly that now.” 

“IT wisi you were not quite so devoted to business, 
Arnold,” she said, with a little impatient shrug of 
the shoulders, as she drew her elegant turs up over 
her graceful shoulders, for Mrs. Matthew Atherton 
at forty-six was still a handsome, graceful woman. 
Arnold did not notice his mother’s remark, but 
came and stood a moment by Violet’s chair, stepping 
between her and his mother. 

“May lrun in semetimes of an evening, without 
tear of tiring or annoying you, Violet?” he said, ina 
low voice, a dull red showing through the shallow- 
ness of his cheek. ‘‘ We were children together, you 
know, and ought to be frieuds now.” 

*T wish you would,” she said, impulsively, a terri- 
ble feeling of loneliness and desolation a ther heart, 
**I shall be glad to see you always, ciear Arnold.” 

The color deepened in his cheek, and bis cold gray 
eyes softened into tenderness. 

* Au revoir, then,” taking the little soft palm a 
“Twill try nut to take too much 
advantage of the privilege.” 

ff * Dear Vio must come over and stay with us a few 


itis of much use, I have done much of this on her | days soon, Arnold,” his mother interposed, in a 


account, not dreaming how she was feeling about | pleasant, suave voice. 
And so it was everywhere—some clue, some faint | it.” 


Arnold looked at her eagerly and beseechingly. 


ant and sweet a} oken like, “ Joseph, you must be 
sure and bring Miss Violet over yourse//—I daren’t 
trust her with everybody ” 

“O, 1 dare say; she understands how to do it—she 
does. I tell you, if there ever was a wowan (and they 
all are, more or less,) up to tricks, it’s that widder!” 


~_— = 





EELS AND THEIR HABITS. 

The Germans have inquired into the origin of the 
eel. One of the writers savas: Ourffriver, eels--very 
common fish. of which in Berlin alone several thou- 
sand are daily bronght to market, bave from the 
time of Aristotle down to the present scholars in Nat- 
ural History remained in many respects a subject of 
wonder and research. What we know of them is 
interesting; what we do not know excites atill deep- 
er interest. To the present day we neither know 
whence they come nor whither they go. Only one 
female eel with a well-developed spawn has ever 
been found, and a male one has never yet been seen. 
The controversy about the question of the eel, with 
all the tables connected with it, together with the 
one originating with Aristotle declaring it,to be 
created from the mire, jlike the sea-serpent, runs 
through the whole history of z-ology. 

Since 1838, from the researches of Heinrich Rathke, 
we know that the eel, like other fish, has ovaries 
from which the young brood is produced. On the 
mode in whick this is accomplished in the tota! ab- 
sence of the male we are left entirely ignorant. All 
else known of the natural history of the ee! is con- 
nected with its wandering life, and may be condensed 
into the following brief sketch. 

We know that very many kinds of fish ascend the 
currents of rivers in order to deposit their spawn, and 
afterwards descend with their fry. 

Just the reverse takes place with the eel. In the 
autumn immense droves of full grown eels are seen 
to leave the mouths of rivers and enter the sea. 
Their migration commonly takes place in stormy 
or rainy nights. During the day time they remain 
hidden in the muddy bed of the river. This migra- 
tion, called by the Italians “‘ Calata,” bas been for 











And so the next day Mrs. Matthew Atherton and | She saw the look, and answered it with a smile. Her pares a yo a aa ing me 
Arnold called at Riverview, and Violet, in a shy, | heart was so hungry that any love or care was sweet ere re = aale po © een tae - a 
nervous way, preferred her request. Arnold prompt- | now. eels in large quan . Spa ’ an 


esolve to Violet, who was 
voking as if the wind might 
so fragile. Gertrude had 
@ had had her clothes on, 
lings of Violet, the urgent 


ut of regard for his friends. 
{ remained untouched, and 
ch on the counter, and stalked 
ow the story became pnblic— 
‘ver heard it from Arnold or 
ran through the village that 
‘duced and ruined the pretty 
try clergyman. The daugh- 

1other to an insane asylum, 

‘rave; that then Philip was 
1 married the girl, but soon 
d his coming, when she had 


to Mrs. Atherton shallows of Comacio several hundred weights of eels 





no one was to blame. 


ge,and the advice of the 


» infinence Gertie to stay, 
ispecting that it was some 
18 went, 

with Miss Wayne, Vio,” 
face; ‘I have forfeited all 


id, “I must go, please do 
t Riverview a long time.” 
shall do without you—in- 


father was a clergyman, her mother insane, and she 
deserted. There was always some exaggeration in 
the filling up of a story, but the great question was, 
Where could she be found? 

The excitement had died out in a measure, al- 
though the search was still prosecuted quietly; but 
when six months had passed away, and nothing 
more definite had been discovered, people said it was 
one of those few cases that are, despite all human 
effort, shrouded in complete mystery. 

It had been a long, gloomy winter at Riverview. 


I am sure noone meant to—to—” | kissed her softly. 

“There, dear, you are not to excite yourself any | ever let you come back when I once have you there?” 
more over this matter,”? Mrs. Atherton said, in a| she said, fondly. 
mild, authoritative way. 


Of course, though, 


For answer Mrs. Atherton came and bent over and 
‘*My darling Violet, how shall I 


*T shall expect you very soon, 


“You are all wrought up | dear.” And again kissing her, and bowing ceremo- 
now, Arnold, I forbid your introducing the subject | niously to Ralph, who stood moodily apart, regarding 
again. Let us see what news we can think of to tell | her with a sort of haughty indifference, she followed 
dear Violet, who, I am sure, has lost all run of her | her son down the steps, and was soon seated in her 
friends she stays in so closely. 
you know Mr. Delavan—Mr. Arthur Delavan—has | another disturbed face. 
returned to New Haven.” 


carriage, where she had an opportunity to study 


‘* Mother, you shall not torture her in that way,” 


were caught during one of these wander-nights. 
By the same observer, and at the above-named local- 
ity, the ‘‘ Calata” was employed for three successive 
years to throw more light on the sexual relations of 
the eel without bringing the famous dispute about 
the mode of their propagation a single step nearer a 
settlement. 

No doubt can be entertained that the eels thus 
migrating to the seareally spawn there, as the result 
of their propagation—the young eel brood—the fol- 
lowing spring enter the mouths of rivers by thousands 


“No,” Violet said, trying to steady her voice; “I | he said, looking straight in her face; ‘1 will not aero ag and make their way up the fresh water 
had not heard. Gertrude has quite forsaken me of | have it!” z 
late, or she would doubtless ion mentioned it.” “You foolish boy! Iam older than you, and know| _ This migration of the eel— Mi period no bigger 

“She might not; young ladies are sometimes shy | @ Woman’s heart thrice as well. Didu’t you see how than wan ti ys a pe eB Py Magan 
about speaking of some particular gentleman. I | she turned to you forsympathy and companionship?” pee a a gos it pence et cst 
presume you have heard the remark, Mr. Irving,” | ‘ But you need not have said half you did.” pee ; am names menrahotien Tecnen aaa sone 
looking up suddenly, with a curious expression in| ‘0, that was partly for my lord’s benefit. Ralph | Gera" lea@tures which Ichthyology o' ology 
her eyes. Irving, proud as he is, is in love with a pauper! But — i thai ilaaa cal iad 

‘I am quite ignorant as to the nature of the ru- | she shall never marry him while I live!” a cold, Karl Vog ee ; a bes ot ge — mi- 
mors to which you refer,” Ralph said, with a little | steely glitter coming into her eyes. grating pe ag y a arge : “ 8 oe wise 
touch of hauteur in his tone; but he could not con-| ‘ Why, what is it to you whether she marries him and are en out by means of seines wooden 


v we ever managed to get 
Irving said, sincerely. 
‘, only when she went out 
» say good morning, and 
‘we brought a quick flush 
ut almost instantly, and 
ves very firmly together, 
¢. even drive to the street. 
.ad on her first coming to 
» .« through the shrubbery; 


Violet Irving had scarcely been seen abroad since her 
illness; indeed, she looked like only the mere shadow 
of her former self now. The pretty pink had all died 
out of her cheeks, and they looked wan and hollow. 
Her eyes were unnaturally large, the soft, wood-vio- 
let tint was completely lost, and there was a wild, 
startled look in them all the time. Some said it was 
her sombre dress that made her look so ghostly—she 
had dressed in the deepest black—and others that 
she was mourning herself into a consumption for 





. how, and the road, she 
> her own life—plain, and 


Atherton was determined 
» the spending of his en- 
y of his brother’s murder- 

detectives from the city 
ind he gave up his whole 
‘rosecution of the search. 


poor Phil Atherton. 


van had been very busy all winter. 
to think, or allow himself to hope, or anticipate any 
thing yet. 


But there were two, at least, in Ludlow, who knew 
it was not that—Ralph and Arthur Delavan. Dela- 
He did not want 


And so he tried to put it out of his mind, 
or, rather, let it lie there dormant, and applied him- 
self vigorously to work. His writings that winter 
were characterized by more than their usual depth, 


ceal the sudden color that came into his face. 


not particularly interested in them, either. 


Mrs. Matthew Atherton looked out of the window 
before she answered, carelessly, “ Of course, you are | Susan Spencer take care of her—she got her here.” 
I must 
tell dear Violet, however, and you and Arnold may 
talk business, or politics, so as not to be disturbed by | rupted, and then added, hastily, as if having said 
our gossip. I know Vio will be interested, as it con- | something she had not intended, ‘‘ don’t you see that 
cerns her friend.’? This with a little swift glance | if she married Ralph Irving, it would leave Arthur 
from the white, downcast face of Violet to Ralph, 


or Delavan?” 
** She shall not marry either, if I can help it. Let 


* But I do not see what it is to you or me—” 
‘It is more than you think, perhaps,” she inter- 


free to appropriate her. And yet you complain. You 


tubs. They are used for food just as they are, mixed 
with eggs, and baked into pancakes. A French ob- 
server states that such a shoal of eels has often as- 
cended the river Rhone without interruption for two 
weeks. These insignificant little animals overcome 
during their migrations most astonishing difficulties. 
An Englishman named Davy mentions the follow- 
ing of an eel migration observed in Ireland : 

Towards the end of July I resided at Ballysban- 


n seemed to be establish- and strength, and earnestness. He had been to | who sat fiercely biting his lip under his mustache. _| are too tender- hearted, Arnold.” per ee “1 be - engine a my paar pend 
her motive save the one Riverview but once, and then bia visit was more| “If it is anything about Gertrude Wayne,I am| A strange look came for an instant into his face, Reenhennas ot sheer was ‘ell inch Will Gailitens of 
‘noel vable painful than pleasant Violet had seemed sostrange- | sure—” and a little shudder passed over him, as he looked 


he vfticers worked inde- 
ssion of the footprint had 
cription of the face and 
the express train taken, 
concerning the probable 
vife, and each felt confi- 
ry easy thing to tind the 
ening the guilt on her, 
g, and quite out of their 


“There, dear, don’t exert yourself to talk—how | with eyes that had a startled look in them, into the gels, no buger than a finger. They constantly tried 
white you are!” Mrs. Atherton interrupted. ‘Iam | face beside him. But whatever the cause of his to climb the ne ees eon ." bree cts 7 
nervous. Besides, she had changed so! She looked | afraid I am tiring you. I am not?” as Violet made | emotion might have been, it passed away ax quick as = Bp Be Bar snapee-r pe a - pit a. cn 
i : ‘ i he old expression of thoughtful gravity by 
+t a -bearted little | a little deprecating gesture. ‘ Ah, well, then I will | it came, and t 
ee ee ee tell you what I set out to, for I know you will be so | returned. that —- asa — = ok map ewer A they 
glad for her, as she is your friend.” One morning, about a week afterward, Ion Murray | Were ena to continue their way. . , I saw 
There was a slow fire gathering in Ralph’s eyes. | paused a mowent in the stable-door on his way up them climb the vertical sides of rocks lin be bt 
«Will she never stop this slow torture of poor Vio?” | from the garden, with his hands full of beautiful | ™v** holding on by the bodies of sage peerir mo 
he said, under his breath, and trying to persuade | golden-yellow and white and purple crocuses. perished. Their perseverance Gale suc ; t <t x4 
himself that he was utterly indifferent to anything | ‘See what I’ve got for Miss Vi’let,” he said, hold- Po their way in enormous numbers as far as Loc 
a, kon these’ll | “™e- 
she might say. ing them up with a proud look I rec fines ‘. sasiceiltieah aabinida ack 
. » | chirk h abit. They are as fresh and dainty as . 8 Marvellous Instinc migration, tha 
at high “ar ae ae ee <a. pes phe self.” , oj the eel broods on their up river journey, overcome ' 
olet 3 x 
“Well, that is generally anticipated, I believe,| You'd better hurry up, then,” Joe said, industri- the mighty Rhine falls of Schaffhauson, and make | 
f 


ly, and she had a way of looking at bim, with a sort 
of slow horror in her eyes, that it actually rade him 


mig st Bi Rt sei 


promise of success, and then all ending abruptly, the 

thread entirely lost. One thing they had proved; 

such a woman as Jinny Reimer lived, somewhere, 1 

and there wag very little doubt but she was the wo- | ly replied that they would leave it to some future ** Yes; if you want me, I will come,” looking back naturalist of the past century, relates that in the 
man Philip Atherton had married and deserted. | fate; and, perhaps, after all, it was an accident, and 

The general outline of the case was the same; her 


girl he remembered when he first came to Ludlow. 
It piqued him, just a little, that she should look like 
this now; so long after the death of a man she did 
not want to marry, and whose death had saved her 
from it. He knew the shock, resulting from the 
manner, must, of course, be very great, but she 
ought to have recovered from that before this, and 
instead, she grew worse, rather than better. He no- 
ticed, too, how she balf-recoiled when he offered her 
his hand, although he was sure he had only been 
qnietly friendly—he didn’t mean to shock her by any 
show or demonstration of affection now, though he 
knew by the stifled pain in his heart at sight of her, 
with her white, pitiful face, that his love was only 
slumbering, to break forth by-and-by with an in- 
tenser fierceness. And so he went back to his work 


2 upto the point where 
on the afternoon of the 
sat Lombardy station— 
.n two hundred inhabit- 

bad remembered her 
temple. He noticed it, 
ctly on the clear, trans- 
0, that she was pretty 

such things!) and also 
2 foot. He noticed this 
ue platform of the car. 


when a young lady is to be married; and the rumor | ously currying a pretty little bay mare, stopping a bp pase the em vd penis ; abet bed 
is that Miss Gertrude Wayne has quite captivated | every now and then to smooth her glossy mane, and 7 e 0 ar pie Re anaeni , a a J ae ant aa 
our young literary lion, and is engaged in making | pat her face and neck, which she returned by thrust- parent ‘ = ogre : ne eda td saa 
preparations to join him in New Haven shortly, | ing her nose into his hand, and rubbing her head | a hy ried bes , es on oh “= ne heehee iadier 
where I suppose they are to reside. Isn’t it delight- | against his shoulder. “Syren is going to carry her | 4 - nae : aire iis “®t nen ‘euntiedi 

ful?” And she smiled sweetly, and stroked Violet’s | pretty mistress up to Atherton’s, aren’t you, Syren?” | CAu® “ bo ave . cunias ie, Wk ai aa amet j 
hand, which she had taken at the beginning, and| The intelligent creature seemed to comprehend, for | into the North or Baltic Sea, they 4 y 


















vhether she walked or 
thought the latter. Of 
ire; she was a stranger 
juainted with every fe- 
th, female faces were a 
1f Lombardy station— 
and that face was not 





lict him, they took lit- 
e roads lea: ting out of 
> to inquire distances, 























feeling somewhat saddened, as if the shadow of some 
impending woe had fallen across his path. 


and cried and moaned in utter abandon of grief, 
until Ralph, who was in a room acjoining, grew 
alarmed and went to her. 

“Violet,” he said, firmly, ‘I insist upon knowing 
something about this strange conduct of yours?’’ 

“Strange? do I act strange, Ralph?” she cried, 
starting up. 

“Tell me what you are weeping about, Vio,” he 
said, coaxingly. 


“Is it because of any stories or ru- , 


And Vio—poor little Vio—she went up to her room, | it. 


“1 think,” she went on, after another swift glanc 
at Ralph’s face, “that even Miss Susan will be satis 
fied with this; though, perhaps, he is not quit 





which trembled despite its owner’s efforts to control | she whinnied delightedly, and laid her head against 


Joe’s arm. 

2 “T tell you what, Joe,” Murray said, coming near- 
- | er, and speaking in a half-whisper, ‘* I don’t believe 
e'in that widder—I don’t. 1 tell you, she’s up to 





wealthy enough—I have understood that she had in- | tricks! 1 can see it in them great green-gray eyes 0” 


structed her beautiful protege to make that the ob- | hern.” 


ject—yet his fame will, perhaps, more than make 


thousands, we must own that we stand before a 
number of unaccountable facts in the existence of a 
well-known animal, the final solution of which prob- 
lems might render illustrious more than one of the 
learned zoologists. 
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“Ion Marray, I wouldn't be such a suspicious crit- 


" for the best hoss in the couutry,” Joe 
| amends, and his romantic devotion, which is the | | | ter as you be nthapcage tee A lad 
subject of general remark, will fill the cup to running | declared, indignantly ; rs. erton is area y- 


over. It is decidedly the most romantic affair tha 


t , She came out here herself, and said to me, so pleas- 


It was a saying of Lord Halifax, that, if ordinary 
beggars are to be whipped, the daily ones in fine 
| clothes, out of a proportionable respect for their 
quality, ought to be hanged. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
JANEY. 





Her father's forge is by the bridge, 
And softly runs the water, 

While at the window, sweetly sings 
The blacksmith's pretty daughter. 


And oft before their lowly door, 
Full many a gay steed prances, 

While underneath the linden boughs 
Steal many longing glances. 


But Janey, aye is true to me, 
She gives them back no token, 

And many a proud heart o'er the bridge 
Hath rode away, all broken. 


For Janey's curls are golden brown, 
And Janey’s eyes are brightest. 

And of the maids in all the town 
My Janey's step is lightest. 


At last, when weary day is done, 
I haste across the gloaming, 

And through the fragrant meadows fair, 
We gayly go a roaming. 


*So swifty hastens time away, 
While swiftly runs the water. 
And soon I clasp her, all my own, 
The blacksmith's pretty daughter.—CENONE. 





FAR-WESTERN GAMBLERS. 


In Far-Western “ society ” it is no longer reputa- 
ble to be known as a professional gambler, yet men 
whe remember the days when everybody played will 
be apt to look lightly upon the vice. It is not un- 
common, therefore, to see merchants (especially 
American) having a special game of “ cut-throat 
monte,” * euchre,”’ or “‘ poker,” with piles of gold be- 
forethem. In the mountain towns it is still worse, 
and the ante-rooms of the Nevada and California 
legislators used to be a perfect carnival of gambling 
in the evenings, and even during the day, when they 
were not intent on gambling in the public weal. The 
tolerance of gambling and the wide-spread habit of 
betting show through many of the slang phrases in 
general use on the coast. Oontinually you will hear 
men, and even women and children sometimes, add- 
ing, after some positive assertion, ‘‘ You bet,” or 
* You bet yer life,” or ‘* You bet yer bones,” while 
to “bet yer boots” is confirmation strong as holy 
writ—in the mines, at least. A miner is always par- 
ticular about his * butes,” their form and durability, 
and they area common subject of conversation in 
the places where diggers most do congregate. Again, 
nobody in the northwest will have any hesitation 
in telling you that such and such a statement is 
played out,” when he means to convey an impu- 
tation that you are somewhat beside the truth, or 
that the proposals you may be making to him are 
not suitable to his ideas of things right and fitting. 
If he further informs you that “this has been played 
out since ’49,”” he means that since the first coloniza- 
tion of the Pacific coast by “‘ smart men,” such a thing 
was never believed in: 1849 being the year of the 
commencement of the California gold digging. A 
vote being taken on an important measure in the 
Indian senate, a grave and reverend senator, who 
had not been attending to the ‘‘ biz” in hand, did 
not know what the question was when his name was 
called by the secretary. He looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then rapping the desk with his knuckles 
after the manner of card-players, said, “I pass!” 
An audible titter ran through the hall, and the pres- 
ident of the senate “ took it up.” 

A divine in a Far-Western State visited a distant 
town for the purpose of preaching the dedicatory 
sermon ina new church. Court was in session, and 
on Saturday the judge and lawyers congregated to- 
gether in a room, and amused themselves by card- 
playing and story-telling. Thedivine, at the request 
ef a lawyer, visited the room. He came into the 
room so suddenly that they were unable to hide their 
cards and whiskey. The divine looked on awhile, 
and then politely invited the gentlemen present to 
attend church the next day and hear him preach. 
This they agreed to do, and Sunday found them, 
judge and lawyers, seated in the “amen corner.” 
The sermon over, the minister announced: “ Friends, 
the citizens of this town have built a fine church. 
There is still fifteen huudred dollars due. We pro- 
pose to raise the money by subscription to-day, and”’ 
(eyeing the judge) “I go one hundred” (imitating 
the style of the gamblers of last night) The judge, 
glancing at the lawyers, slowly responded, “I see 
your hundred.” ‘ Thank you, brother,” said the di- 
vine,” will any one raise it?” looking at the same 
time at attorney number one. The lawyer saw he 
was in for it, and quietly replied, “I go a hundred 
blind,” and so on through the list. The divine raked 
down both the bar and their money, until the scene 
closed by a sharp, shrill voice announcing, “I see 





believe it may be true. 

At a Far-Western court, the case of Smith v. Jones 
was called up. 

‘‘Who’s for the plaintiff?” inquired the judge, 
impatiently. 

‘+ May it please the court,” said a rising member of 





the legal fraternity, ‘ Pilkins is for the plaintiff, but 
I left him just now over in the tavern playing a game 
of poker. He’s got a sucker there, and he is sure to 
skin him, right and smart, if he only has time. He’s 
got everything all set to ring a ‘ cold deck,’ in which 
case he’ll deal for himself four aces and his opponent 
four queens, so that your honor will perceive that he 
must ‘ rake the persimmons.’ ” 

“Dear me!” said the judge with a sigh; “ that’s 
too bad! It happens at a very unfortunate time! I 
am very anxious to get on with this case.” 

A brown study followed, and at length a happy 
idea struck the judge. 

* Bill,” said he, addressing the friend of the absent 
Pilkins who had just spoken, ‘‘ you understand poker 
about as well as Pilkins. Suppose you go over and 
play bis hand!” 

And Bill did it. 

We have another phase of the gambling spirit in 
the extraordinary bets which are now and again re- 
corded in the papers. An old miserin San Francisco, 
being irritated on one occasion by jests at bis love of 
money, proposed that the man who was baiting him 
should go with him in a boat into the middle of the 
bay, where, for every twenty-dollar gold piece the 
Jew should toss overboard, the other should toss 
over five dollars, and let them see who would be the 
first to cry “*Hold ” Both being excessively purse 
proud, the bet was accepted, and the scene was wit- 
nessed by hundreds, The Jew’s opponent was the 
first to save his dollars. ; 

The “ Gridley sack of flour,” which became glori- 
ous about the time of the American Sanitary Com- 
mission for the bevefit of the wounded soldiers in 
the army, was the effect of a bet, and the story of 
its sale and re-sale is thoroughly illustrative of this 
wild extravagance. There were two candidates for 
the mayoralty of the village of Austin, in Nevada— 
a “city” in the wildest part of the desert, and not 
then two years old, but with five thousand inhabit- 
ants. Each candidate had agreed, if defeated, to 
carry a sack of flour on bis back from Austin to a 
neighboring village in broad day. Accordingly when 
Mr. R. R. Gridley lost his election, he prepared to 
fulfil bis engagement. Headed by a band of music 
in a wagon, leading his little boy clad in the national 
uniform, by the hand, and with the sack of flour on 
his back, followed by a mongrel procession of miners 
and citizens, Mr. Gridley took up his foot journey to 
the appuinted place. Arrived there, the thought 
struck him tbat the gay spirits and patriotic feelings 
of the crowd, which grew as he travelled, might be 
turned to humane account. He instantly proposed 
now to sell the sack of flour, for the benefit of the 
sick and wounded in the army, to the highest bidder. 
The humor took. The sack was sold and sold again, 
netting five thousand dollars. The amount realized 
fired the ingenious Gridley with a resolve to make 
the most of his lucky idea. Accordingly he started 
for a journey of three hundred miles to Virginia city, 
with the sack of flour in company. Arriving on a 
Sunday, and finding a Sanitary Commission meeting 
going on in the theatre, he proceeded to the place, 
got admitted to the stage, and there, telling his story 
to the audience, sold the sack to the audience for five 
hundred and eighty dollars. The next morning, 
having procured a band of music, he proceeded to 
make a tour of the neighboring towns, Gold Hill, 
Silver City and Dayton, selling the sack where he 
could find bidders, and adding the price labelled on 
the face of this more than Fortunatus purse. At 
Gold Hill the sack sold for five thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-two dollars fifty cents; at Silver 
City, for eight hundred and thirty dollars; at Day- 
ton, for eight hundred and seventy-three dollars. 
Finally, returning to Virginia city again, the sack, 
putting forward all its attractions, won a prodigious 
subscription of twelve thousand and twenty-five 
dollars. Mr. Gridley, pursuing his successful way, 
arrived at Sacramento just as a “Sanitary Commis- 
sion picnic ” was in progress. In the midst of the 
festivities he marched into the crowd, a band of mu- 
sic leading the way, a stalwart negro walking by 
his side carrying the sack, and an extempore pro- 
cession following him, which grew larger every mo- 
ment, and presented himself for new conquests to 
the officers of the day and the president of the com- 
mission. Notwithstanding the stimulus of patriot- 
ism and champagne, the sack did not fare so well 
here as before. But here several supplementary 
wrinkles of humor were suggested by the sack. 
Among others, a good woman, fifding a small island 
of a few rods square in the swamp, had erected a 
bridge of one plank, and established such a rate of 
toll that, to see nothing there, cost the curiosity of 
some hundreds a half-dollar each. Then the presi- 
dent of the commission was invited to shake hands 
with some hundreds of the company, who bought 
the privilege at from fifty cents to a double eagle 
(ten dollars) a piece, making his hat his ¢i//, until 
it was literally half-full of silver and gold. Car- 
ried thence to°Sacramento, the sack was sold again 
at a public lecture by the Rev. Dr. Bellows, for sev- 
eral hundred dollars and finally transported to San 
Francisco; it added moderate gains to its enormous 
harvest even in that comparatively staid community. 
Six months later, the sack, with its irrepressible 
owner, arrived in New York, en route for the great 
fair at St. Louis. He did not stop here, and I be- 
lieve the sum realized by the subscription given in 
this odd way to the Sanitary Fund, was not much 
short of forty thousand dollars, or eight thousand 
pounds. 

Closely allied to the spirit of gambling is the reck- 
less and mercurial temperament of the Western 
man. When Sacramento was being destroyed by 





fire, and many a man saw his whole worldly sub- | 


stance going to ruin, some of the merchants man- 
aged to save some champagne, and, going outside 
the town, drank ‘‘ Better luck next time. This isa 
great country.” Next day a tavern-keeper had a 
space cleared among the ruins, and over @ little | 
board shanty hastily run up was this inscription: | 


“LAFAYETTE House. Drinks two bits. Who | father, the first marquis, was a distingushed states- 


cares a darn for a fire!” 

Men whocan work like that, believe in work, and 
have no fear of “ busting up.” A young English 
nobleman, heir of one of the richest peers in Eng- | 
land, while waiting at a remote country station one | 
day, entered into conversation with one of the neigh- 
boring settlers. 

* Been in these parts consid’able, stranger?” 

“ Yes, for some length of time.” 

** How long have ye bin here?” 

‘“*A tew weeks.” 

** What’s yer bisuness?” 

* T have no business.” 

* What are you travellin’ for, then?” 

**Only for my own pleasure.” 

** Don’t yer do any bisuness? How do you get yer 
livin’, then?” 

“It isn’t necessary for me to work for my support. 
My father is a man of property, and gives me an al- 
lowance sufficient for my wants.” 

** But s’pose the old man should die?” 

‘In that case, I dare say he’d leave me enough to 
live upon.” 

** But s’pose he should bust up ?” 

Here the conversation ended; his lordship walking 
away, apparently struck by a new idea. 

Travel is safe on most Far-Western roads, where 
there are no hostile Indians about; yet, partly 
through old habit, partly as a precaution absolutely 
necessary in some places, nearly everybody goes arm- 
ed, and it is wonderful how many pistols will flash out 
when a street fight arises in any Western town, or 
even in San Francisco itself. A San Franciscan, who 
is justly proud of having helped to rear up 80 polite 
a town in a comparatively short time, is very jealous 
on this point. He continually impresses on a stran- 
ger that “ Nobody, sir, carries weapons now-a days.” 
And he would perhaps convince you of this abstract 
doctrine, did not one of the chilly turenoon winds 
blow up Montgomery street and expose a neat 
“Colt” at the waistband of his trowsers. I saw a 
man kneeling before me in acertain church in San 
Francisco, and as his coat-tail divided, the handle of 
a huge navy revolver showed itself. The knowing 
men, however, carry “ Derringer” pistols in their 
coat-pockets. ‘‘ You can always know,” a shrewd 
old miner explained to me, ‘‘ when a man has a pistol 
in his pocket, by the way he sits downin achair. If 
he plumps down he’s safe; but if he sits down cau- 
tiously and looks arter his coat-tails, he’s on the 
shyot—certain!” The same with a knife. UHorse- 
men, when travelling, carry it in the boot, and foot- 
men down the neck; hence a bowie-knife is popular- 
ly known as a “ Kansas neck-blister.” 

But as for the Far-Western rowdies, Montana and 
Idaho territories are at present the only regions in 
the North Pacific globe where they have anything 
like full swing for their playfulness. In Idaho region, 
I heard of a man who came rushing down the one 
street of a mining village on a Sunday morning. He 
had been attracted by a noise, and came on shouting, 
** What’s the matter?” Presently his excitement 
abated: “O! only a man shot! Why, I thor’t it wus 
a dorg fight!’ In that locality they used to ask at 
breakfast, in a careless, unconcerned way, with their 
mouths full, “ Who was shot last night?” And they 
generally had ‘‘adead man to breakfast.” Nevada 
has b more p ble since it was elevated to 
the dignity of a State; but at one time, and in some 
places yet, if one gentleman “ riled ” another, it was 
the correct thing that the gentleman who was vexed 
at him should ask in a piquant tone whether he was 
“heeled *—and if he replied, yes, why then it was ' 
etiquette to tell him to‘ turn loose.” An official 
went to a certain nameless State and inquired of one 
of the leading men for the sight of a copy of the State 
laws. The leading man was very polite, went to a 
drawer, and, producing a bowie-knife about a foot 
and a half in length, most sententiously replied, 
** Here, sir, is a complete edition of them!” 
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THE SWISS PEOPLE. 


The scenery stam ps its characteristics on the rural | 
population, and even on the animals of the Swiss. 
There is an innocent simplicity in the habits and man- 
ners of the people that marks them as the unsophisti- 
cated children of nature, whose wants are few and 
whose contentment is complete in the duties and pas- 
times of their mountain homes. They plant their little 
gardens or dress their vineyards; they watch their 
flocks or gather the grass upon the mountain slope and 
in the valleys; they hackle and spin their flax; they 
fish in the lakes and rivers; they hunt the chamois; 
they entertain and guide the stranger ; and they inter- 
sperse their days and nights with legend and song un- 
til there is neither fatigue in their toils nor ennui in 
their solitude. Their horses and flocks follow them 
with an instinct akin to friendly confidence; and the 
great shaggy dog, that paces the yard or lies on the 
threshold, looks at you with a calm intelligence 
which seems to say, “If I had the gift of speech like 
you, being of a bigher grade, between the angels and | 
the brutes, I could tell you all that it is vouchsafed 
for any brute to know of the ends of life and service.” 
There is a striking difference between the Swiss 
communities and any others to be met with on the! 
the continent of Europe. 








| & yard and drepped into the water The greatest 


A FAST LIFS. 


The recent death of the young Marquis of Hastings 
closes one of the saddest histories in the annals of the 
English aristocracy. It is but five years since this 
unfortunate nobleman came of age after a long 
minority, and succeeded to estates said to have been 
worth eighty thousand pounds a year. His grand- 


man and governor general of India; his mother, 
grandmother and great-grandmother were all heir- 
esses and peeresses in their own right, and he was 
one of the few persons entitled to quarter the royal 
arms of Plantagenet. Born to this high position, he 
has been utterly ruined by his passion for the turf 

Before he wae of age, he was summoned before a 
magistrate and fined for cock-fighting, and since ther 
he has devoted all his time to horse-racing, in which 
pursuit he has been the victim of every species of 
rascality, until his fortune was entirely gone, most of 
his estates sold, and those remaining heavily mort 

gaged; and during the last summer he was charged 
with baving attempted to retrieve his fortunes by 
frauds as gross a8 any which had been employed ty 
cheat him. The only excuse which can be made for 
him is that be was a weak voung man, early lett an 
orphan, easily duped by blacklegs, who now take the 
lead on the turf, and entirely unfitted for the posi- 
tion to which he had been born. His misfortunes had 
preyed upon his health, and for many months he had 
been seen wandering about leaning on a stick like a 
decrepid old man, shunned by respectable people, and 
excluded from society. 

Lord Hasting married in 1864 Lady Florence Paget, 
youngest daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey. The 
circumstances of his marriage caused almost as much 
scandal as any other accident of his life, as the lady 
at the time was engaged to another man, and was 
married without the consent or knowledge of her 
family. The marquis dies without issue, and the 
marquisate and Irish earldom of Moira become ex- 
tinct, while the Scotch earldom of London passes to 
his sister, Lady Edith Hastings, and the ancient bar- 
onies of Hastings, Botreaux, Hungerford and Grey 
de Ruthyn, fall into abeyance between her and her 
younger sisters. 


—~<> > 





God’s livery is a very plain one; but its wearers 
have good reason to be content. If it have not so 
much gold lace about it as Satan’s, it keeps out foul 
weather better, and besides, it is a great deal cheaper. 











@®ur Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 


FLYING-FisH.—The usual length of this fish is from 
ten to twelve inches, but at the Island of St. Helena 
I have seen it offered for sale from fifteen to twenty 
inches long, where it is used, as in the West Indies, 
for food, and is of very sweet and delicate flavor. 
This species is named the Solitary Flying-fish (#70- 
cetus solitarius), from not being seen in large flocks 
like the others; and it appears to have other specific 
differences. When watching these fishes closely, as 
they passed under the stern of the ship, I remarked 
that the extension of both the pectoral and ventral 
fins was effected with an audible rustling noise, and 
only a vibratory motion was perceptible afterwards; 
nor was there any expansion and contraction ot 
those organs during flight, after the first effort. Had 
there been any percussion of the pectoral fins, it 
would have been distinctly visible owing to the 
proximity of the fish; indeed, to produce percussion 
of the tins it would be requisite to have an elaburate 
muscular apparatus; and as on dissection such is not 
found, the theory of that action of the fins may be 
considered unsupported by facts. It was also re- 
marked that the fich, when keeping in a direct line 
of flight, proceeded for a great distance; but when 
this was deviated from, and it turned round (which 
was apparently performed by the tail, not by the 
pectoral fins), it only proceeded about the length ot 


length of time I have seen them fly has been thirty- 
two seconds, and the longest flight from 200 tu 250 
yards. The flying-fish has a steady flight, resembling 
that of some bir:!s, but when pursued by enemie-, or 
frightenei by the passage of the ship through the 
water, it loses this graceful style of volitation, its 
flight becomes hurried, irregular, and awkward—a 
kind of scrambling pace, and it frequently drops into 
the water and again renews its flight in the same un- 
steady manner. When a large shoal of them energ- 
ed at the same time from the sea, it was perceived 
that some of them dropped immediately, others pass- 
ed over a distance of twenty yards and fell, while the 
rest continued a steady flight of 170 to 200 yards, and 
passed out of sight. Their long pectoral fins or wings 
have the rays united by a fine, delicate membrane, 
flexible and transparent; the color of this membrane 
varies, and some have the ventral fins so large as to 
appear to have four wings. 





FIRING DOUBLE-BARRELLED Guns.—It is stated 
that ninety-five per cent of the accidents arising from 
the explosion ot double-barrelled guus are due toa 








defect in the left barrel, because the right is so much 


; More frequently used. The discharge of the right bar- i 


rel displaces the powder in the left, and leaves a space | 
between the powder and the wadding. It is suggested 
that accidents would be generally prevented if the 


| ramrod should be driven home with one or twosmart | 


blows into the non-discharged barrel every time the 
other is reloaded. 











the last hundred, and call you.’”? The astonishment 
of the congregation can be imagined. I venture, 
however, to think that these lawyers will not soon 
invite the divine to witness another social game of 
euchre, when men “‘see”’ each other, “ go it blind,” 
and “ call” the hand. 

Ican vouch myself for the exact truth of that 
story; the next I tell from hearsay, and don’t an- 
swer for, but as I have seen something very like it, I 
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| BRITISH PEARL FIs. 


THE pear! banks surrounding Ceylon 
and of Jewels” which we see banging ;. 
the map of India, shaped itself like a mm 
the sea—having ceased to yield thom 
fairy like creations, we shall now have 
own pearls, Fortunately, it will cost « 
effort to produce a large supply; in fie, 
growing now, and have been growing fi 
in many of the most accessible streams o' 
ain. It is a matter of history that pearl 
lustre and of great value were found in 
Scotland hundreds of years ago. Alexan: 
if we may believe Tytler, was possesse 
the finest hues and of large size. The 
rian tells us, moreover, that 80 early ar 
century the beautiful water-gems of Cx 
eagerly bought by the monarchs and pr 
eign countries A hundred years ag 
pearls were obtained in the Scottish s: 
bly in the Tay and its tributaries, a0 
being very valuable; indeed, at one tin 
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collected in these streams; and again 
present time, there is a quiet but steadily | 














to the finders of marketable pearls, A 
century ago a five-pound note would ha 
sidered a munificent reward for the fin: 
single pearl, however beautiful in shap: 
lustre; but specimens have been taken 
year or two that brought ten times that 6: 

it has been whispered that one or two 
been found in Scottish waters which w:: 
more than a hundred guineaseach, and» - 
read that in Ireland, at one time, specim: | 
were frequently obtained of the value « | 
to eighty guineas. The development o: 
these gews, and the talk about large | 
were obtained by furtunate finders, had 
the usual effect of inducing scores of pe 

fur pearls who never sought for them be’ | 
«& pawky weaver or shoemaker contrives a‘ ;.. 


an exciting search fur pearls. Itis ane, 
after, perhaps, a night or two's search, t. | 
the produce to the buyer, carefully wraj; > 
cotton, and then in a day or two after: : 


work of magic to some of the poor bodies. 


tity has to be gathered and destroyed befu' |. 


must, seeing that pearl-seeking is 80 act 
cuted, tell severely in time on the futur: 
for it stands to reason, if it be true that o: 


lar rivers must speedily be reduced below 
ductive power; and in this circumstan: 
another exemplification of killing the gu: 
sake of the golden egg. On an average, « 
found in every thirty shells; but only one .. 
is fit for the market, although some kind 
usually found for the deformed and discol: 


to have been known to the pearl-seekers © 


shell, the greater the chance of its being « 
one. Persons seeking for pearls should t . 
mind, and select only deformed shells. Ti. 
stance of the best pearls being so found is 
least of it, very curious, and naturally ¢ 
the often-asked question “ What is & pee 
an old idea with many persone that the , 
disease of the animal which yields it, ora .. 
& consequence of some disease which afflict 
sel. There are few who can be found to : . 
how pearls are formed. Some uaturalist: 
that these gems are the result of an ii 
foreign matter into the shell, as it is imp 

& pearl can be formed without a nucleus of 
thus, a grain of sand might serve the pu 
to prevent irritation to itself, the animal 
with successive layers of the nacreous ms © 
coats the inside of its own tabernacle, till i 

it becomes the valuable jewel of commerce ¥ 
we are #0 familiar. The Prince of Wales's 0 
diver has taken the trouble to favor the 
his opinion on the matter. 
pearls are usually formed by an interray 
flow of the secretions of the animal. Ther 
ers, or channels, which proceed from the + 
the fish with the fluid necessary to form 
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seeker is rewarded with the coveted)... 


It is curious, and at the same time of su: . 
occurrence as to have become a rule,th ... 
pearls are found in defurmed shells. Thir ....: 


time, as one of them, at least, very soon «.: 


the conclusion that all smooth shellawe . . 
and the more wrinkled, distorted, or mix «:,-. 
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post-office order for a pound or two; | .... 
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add a few pounds a year to his income, :) .: ... 


industry in pearl-gathering going on ev: 
and autumn over nearly the whole of Sc 
It is chiefly during the last seven ye 
pearls of Scotland have bulked largely 
commerce, although a desultory kind . 
has been carried on for half a centur 
| peasant used to have a few of these ex: 
stowed away, perbaps in an old pill-box 
teapot; these the gude wife would dis; ‘4 
chance traveller for a few shillings, obta:-  - 
be, a pound-note forthe lot, or she would -  *’ 
with a packman for a shawl or gown | ° 
good ready money can be obtained for « 
of Scottish pearls, there being no lack of |: ° 
as most newspaper-readers will see fro: 
paragraphs, considerable sums are occas «| 
lieve the tedium incidental to his daily .\.: 


and thirty mussels have to be destroyed ....... 
find one marketable peari, that the stock | ,... 
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The pearl-yielding mussel is not foun ..... |: 
sive clusters like our sea-museels, anda .,. 
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BRITISH PEARL FISHING. 





THE pear] banks surrounding Ceylon—that “ Isl- 
and of Jewels” which we see hanging pendant from 
the map of India, shaped itself like a monster gem of 
the sea—having ceased to yield those prized and 
fairy-Jike creations, we shall now have to grow our 


effort to produce a large supply; in fact, pearls are 
growing now, and have been growing for centuries, 
in many of the most accessible streams of Great Brit- 
ain. It is a matter of history that pearls ot beautiful 
lustre and of great value were found in the rivers of 
Scotland hundreds of years ago. Alexander the First, 
if we may believe Tytler, was possessed of pearls of 
the finest hues and of large size. The same histo- 
rian tells us, moreover, that so early as the twelfth 
century the beautiful water-gems of Caledonia were 
eagerly bought by the monarchs and princess of for- 
eign countries. A hundred years ago many fine 





industry in pearl-gathering going on every summer 
and autumn over nearly the whole of Scotland. 

It is chiefly during the last seven years that the 
pearls of Scotland have bulked largely in our gem 
commerce, although a desultory kind of collection 
has been carried on for half a century. Many a 
peasant used to have a few of these exquisite gems 
stowed away, perhaps in an old pill-box, or disused 
teapot; these the gude wife would dispose of to a 
chance traveller for a few shillings, obtaining, may- 
be, a pound-note for the lot, or she would barter them 


pearls were obtained in the Scottish streams, nota- 
bly in the Tay and its tributaries, some of them 
being very valuable; indeed, at one time, as many 
gems as yielded three thousand pounds a year were 
collected in these streams; and again, during the 
present time, there is a quiet but steadily prosecuted 


with a packman for a shawl or gown. But now, 
good ready money can be obtained for any quantity 
of Scottish pearls, there being no lack of buyers, and, 
as most newspaper-readers will see from occasional 
paragrapbs, considerable sums are occasionally paid 
to the finders of marketable pearls. A quarter of a 
century ago a five-pound note would have been con- 
sidered a munificent reward for the finding of any 
single pearl, however beautiful in shape or pure in 
lustre; but specimens have been taken within this 
year or two that brought ten times that sum—indeed, 
it has been whispered that one or two gems have 
been found in Scottish waters which were sold fur 
more than a hundred guineas each, and anybody can 
read that in Ireland, at one time, specimens of pearls 
were frequently obtained of the value of from four 
toeighty guineas. The development of a trade in 
these gews, and the talk about large prices which 
were obtained by fortunate finders, had, of course, 
the usual effect of inducing scores of people to seek 
tur pearls who never sought for them before. Many 
«# pawky weaver or shoemaker contrives at present to 
add a few pounds a year to his income, and so to re- 
lieve the tedium incidental to his daily industry by 
an exciting search fur pearls. It is a new sensation, 
after, perhaps, a night or two’s search, to send away 
the produce to the buyer, carefully wrapped in soft 
cotton, and then in a day or two after to receivea 
post-office order for a pound or two; it looks the 
work of magic to some of the poor bodies. 

The pearl-yielding mussel is not found in exten- 
sive clusters like our sea-mussels, and a large quan- 
tity has to be gathered and destroyed before the gem- 
seeker is rewarded with the coveted prize. This 
must, seeing that pearl-seeking is so actively prose- 
cuted, tell severely in time on the future supplies; 
for it stands to reason, if it be true that one hundred 
and thirty mussels have to be destroyed in order to 
find one marketable pear!, that the stock of particu- 
lar rivers must speedily be reduced below the repro- 
ductive power; and in this circumstance we have 
another exemplification of killing the goose for the 
sake of the golden egg. Ou an average, a pearl is 
found in every thirty shells; but only one gem in ten 
is fit for the market, although some kind of outlet is 
usually found for the deformed and discolored pearls. 
It is curious, and at the same time of such frequent 
occurrence as to have become a rule, that the best 
pearls are found in defurmed shells. This fact seems 
to have been known to the pearl-seekers ot the olden 
time, as one of them, at least, very soon arrived at 
the conclusion that all smooth shells were barren ; 
and the more wrinkled, distorted, or misshapen the 
shell, the greater the chance of its being a “ birthy ” 
one. Persons seeking for pearls should bear this in 
mind, and select only deformed shells. This circum- 
stance of the best pearls being so found is, to say the 
least of it, very curious, and naturally gives rise to 
the often-asked question ‘“‘ What is a pearl?” It is 
an old idea with many persons that the pearl is a 
disease of the anima! which yields it, or at all events 
& consequence of some disease which afflicts the mus- 
sel. There are few who can be found to agree as to 
how pearls are formed. Some uaturalists maintain 
that these gems are the result of an intrusion of 
foreign matter into the shell, as it is impossible that 
pearl can be formed without a nucleus of some kind ; 
thus, a grain of sand might serve the purpose, and 
to prevent irritation to itself, the animal invests it 
with successive layers of the nacreous matter which 
coats the inside of its own tabernacle, till in due time 
it becomes the valuable jewel of commerce with which 
we are so familiar. The Prince of Wales’s own pearl- 
diver has taken the trouble to favor the world with 
his opinion on the matter. He thinks that the 
pearls are usually formed by an interruption in the 
flow of the secretions of the animal. There are lead- 
ers, or channels, which proceed from the stomach «f 
the fish with the fluid necessary to furm the shell; 





own pearls. Fortunately, it will cost only a slight | 





and if a stoppage takes place in any of these leaders, 


the substance provided by nature to form or add to 
the shell, is obstructed in its passage from the body 
of the animal to its proper destination, and stands 
still in the shell, and is at once crystallized, or petri- 
fied, 80 to say, into a pearl. Pure pearls are thus 
formed by the substance intended for the inside of 
the shell, and the foul kinds are made by that which 
is intended for the outside (!) Surely his royal high- 
ness’s pearl-diver is in error in fancying that the 
shell is composed of two different substances. If he 
ever saw a shell in process of growth, he must have 
noticed that the new and tender part is composed all 
throughout of exactly the same material; the shell 
becomes dark and reugh exteriorly by the bad 
usage it receives in the course of its travels in the 
river. 

Which river produces the best pearls, is a ques- 
tion that has been often asked, and each river has 
its partisans. The Doon, which has been very pro- 
ductive of the pearl-bearing animal, is thought by 
some naturalists not to yield such valuable gems as 
some of the other Scottish rivers. The ’Ythan has 
always borne a celebrity for its pearls, as has also 
the Tay and one or two of its tributaries. Accord- 
ing as the river is, so is the pearl. The mussel, like 
other water produce, takes on the impress of its sur- 
roundings; when the fish are well fed, the pearis are 
larger and purer in lustre than in rivers where the 
animals sufter from want of proper nutriment. The 
best rivers, then, for the growth of these pearl- 
giving molluscs are those which pass through an 
alluvial tract of country, and have a large volume of 
gently-flowing water, with occasional currents and 
eddies in which the shells may gather. The pearls 
got from animals taken out of pretty deep water are 
generally the most valuable, and in sume of the 
deeper waters of Scotland it is surmised that many 
fine gems may be lying perdu. The gems found at 
present vary in size from a pin-head to a large pea, 
and, of course, vary in their price as well, ranging 
from a shilling to a few guineas; while some very 
brilliant specimens may fetch as much as twenty or 
fifty pounds, an ional gem being found that will 
bring a hundred guineas. Various articles of jewelry 
have been constructed of late years, having for their 
chief ornaments a large number of Scottish pearls. 
Her majesty has been a frequent purchaser of these 
pinky-hued gems, as has likewise been the Empress 
Eugenie, the Duchess of Hamilton, and others of the 
nobility both here and on the continent. 
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[We shali be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 





ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following are the officers elect of Washington 
Lodge of Freemasons of Roxbury: 

John F. Newton, Worshipful Master. 

George Richards, Senior Warden. 

Joel Seaverns, Junior Warden. 

Robert W. Molineux, Treasurer. 

George F. Davis, Secretary. 

Robert W. Molineux, Senior Deacon. 

S. A. Bolster, Junior Deacon. 

Joseph Houghton, Inside Sentinel. 

Elbridge G. Scott, Tyler. 

L. B. Dutton, Sentinel. 

Edward Wise, Chaplain. 

Chauncy C. Dean, Marshal. 

William H. Gerrish, Organist. 
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Mount VERNON LODGE, Malden.—The occasion 
of the official visit of R. W. Tracy P. Cheever to 
Mount Vernon Lodge, Malden, on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 19th, was a most interesting one. This flour- 
ishing Lodge, of which W. Bro. E. W. Glover is the 
presiding Master, welcomed the D. Grand Master 
and his large delegation with a hospitality character- 
istic of the olden time. After the usual inspection 
and exémplification of the work, the brethren assem- 
bled in the spacious Town Hall, where a sumptuous 
banquet had been provided. The feast was attended 
by many distinguished brothers, among whom was 
Bro. (Gen.) Nathaniel P. Banks. The D. Grand 
Master opened a path in the speech-making, over 
which Bro. Banks walked with his usual stateliness 
and dignity. He claimed that Masonry, by its loyalty, 
its large and comprehensive liberality, and its free- 
dom from the selfishness of sectionalism, bas proved 
itself worthy of the confidence of the people. The 
government must rest not on the shoulders of poli- 
ticians, but in the hearts of the people; and our 
Fraternity, beyond all other agencies, through its 
humane principles and its abounding charity, must 
be chiefly instrumental in bringing on the peace 
which is to come and in restoring the union of the 
sections. We give only the briefest sketch of the 
remarks of the eloquent brother, which were earn- 
estly responded to by all present. Other speeches 
were made by Bros. Winship and Richardson, which 
closed an occasion of deep interest to the Fraternity 
in Malden. 

This visit terminates the annual visitation of D D. 
G. M. Cheever, which have been of so interesting and 


given encouragement to the weak, and made the 
strong more emulous in the good work of the Order. 
The idea of national pacification, through Masonic 
influence, has long been a favorite one with him, and 
on the above occasion it was eloquently pressed. 
The accordance of the distinguished brother (Banks) 
was entire, and the combined speeches were model 

of impressive eloquence. 
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(Written for our Masonic Department.) 


A WORD FROM THE HOLY LAND. 

The above was the subject of a lecture delivered 
betore Commonwealth Lodge, No. 409 F. and A. M. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Wednesday eve, 11th Novem- 


the Grand Lodge of Kentucky. In his recent Ma- 
sonic journey to the Lands of the East, the mother- 
land of Freemasonry, Bro. Morris enjoyed opportuni- 
ties of observation which no other traveller has had. 
With the personal acquaintance and cooperation of 
such Masons as Mohammed Raschid, the Pasha Gen- 
eral of the Turkish Dominions of Syria and Palestine; 





Noureddin Effendi, the Governor of Joppa; Abdel 
| Kader, the ex-Sultan of the Arab race of North Afri- 
ca; and the various consuls-general, consuls, mis- 
' Sionaries, and other gentlemen, both native and for- 
' eign, Bro. Morris was afforded every desirable means 
of information. He employed his opportunities to 
the utmost, and his lecture showed the results of his 
observations in a presentation of facts concerning 
Oriental Masonry, as curious as they are instructive. 
In opening his lecture he spoke on the subject of 
Freemasonry, briefly, as follows: 


* It is not an uncommon error of the times to class 
Freemasonry among secret organizations. In the 
general acceptation of that term nothing could be 
more unjust. It is true that our internal affairs are 
managed in our own way, that the public at large 
are not admitted to our assemblies; that in the prac- 
tice of charity we do not suffer our left hand to know 
what the right hand doeth; but our principles, our 
aims, the designs drawn on our Trestle-Buard, are 
an open page whereon he who wills may read; our 
Temples are on the highway, and to the worthy our 
doors stand open; let our inculcations be tried by the 
test of fair public opinion, and they will be found in 
the estimation of good men ‘like gold seven times 
tried in the fire.’” 


Bro. Morris left New Yorkin February last, for the 
purpose of making Masonic researches in the mother- 
land of Freemasonry, and following the example of 
the late lamented Bro. Kane, who cast to the breeze 
his pennant bearing the Masonic symb:ls, and with 
the Square and Compass prominently figuring upon 
his foresail, he, too, bore with him his flag emblem- 
atic of the craft, and whose silken folds waved over 
the dark waters of the Mediterranean, the holy hills 
of Palestine, and the fair garden of Gethsemane. He 
visited many Lodges in both England and France, 
and spoke of Napoleon as a Mason. 

At Smyrna the news of his approach, and the ob- 
ject of his journey having preceded him, he was 
tendered a public reception, and escorted with honors 
to the Masonic Hall. Here he was much impressed 
with the solemnity of the ceremonies, which, how- 
ever, in substance do not materially, of course, differ 
from our own. At the name of Allah all rise simul- 
taneously to their feet, and bestow reverence upo.1 
Him, the Great Architect of the Universe, and like 
true Masons do not rashly attempt to draw the Deity 
down to themselves, but in humble conscientiousness 
of their own imperfections look upward, and endeav- 
or to make the image of God, after whom we are all 
created, visible in their own hearts. There are eight 
Lodges in Smyrna working under charters from the 
Grand Lodges of England, France and Italy. 

Upon bis arrival in the Holy Land he was some- 
what disappointed in finding a scarcity of Masons, 
the only Lodge in the Holy Land being at Beyrout, 
and working under the Scottish charter; Bro. Rogers, 
the British consul, is Master. In Jerusalem there 
are but three Masons. Bro. Warren of H. M. Navy, 
the Prussian consul and British minister. When 
Bro. Morris was there, however, a British fleet was 
in the harbor, and among the officers he found several 
Masons, and opened a Master Mason’s Lodge for in- 
struction. He spoke briefly and commendatory of 
the noble Abdel Kader, and then proceeded in ex- 
planation of some of the ancient landmarks and relics 
to be found in those countries. 

The ancient landmarks of Freemasonry, morally 
considered, are Memorials of the boundary lines set 
up by the Royal Originator of the Great Institution. 
Many of the objects appropriate for memorials be- 
tween Masons were displayed by Bro. Morris, and 
explained. 

Jerusalem marble—from the memorable quarry 
under Jerusalem, out of which the materials were 
taken for thousands of years, to build walls, dwellings 
and public edifi in Jerusal The entrance to 
this quarry is near the Damascus Gate, on the north 
side of the city; and the terminus as far south as the 
Temple area. Of this species of stone the walis were 
constructed; which, although they have braved the 
storms for nearly three thousand years, stand yet 
firmly on their bases, but little changed. In this 
quarry—its midnight blackness only illuminated by 
a few candles—Bro Morris opened a ‘“‘ Lodge of In- 
struction,’’ May 13, 1868, the first time its walls had 
reverberated under the sound of the Freemasons’ 








gavel for many centuries, aud there he engraved 
the ancient Square and Compass of the Crat, asa 


ber, before the brothers of the Lodge anil their ladies; | 
the lecturer being Dk. Ros Morris, P W.G M. of | 


brother have the kindness tosend asthe proceedings 
' of the Grand Lodg:? 


so beneficial a character. He has by his counsels | guide to those who shoukl come after him. Stone 


JSrom Bethel—the ancient city and scene of the cele- 
| brated vision of Jacob (the ladder and the angels), 
| and an intelligent emblem to the Entered Appren- 
| tice. Agate from Mt Olive fossil salt from Usium — 
| supposed to be the location of ancient Sudom. Yhis 
, specimen has interest to admirers of the degree of 
' Good Samaritan. Earth from the Garden of Geth- 
semane— which to every Knight Templar and every 
Christian Mason suggests the most solemn associa- 
tions. Tessera from Mosaic Pavement Who has not 
rejoiced upon the white square, and sorrowel upon 
| the black? Often in the very midst of shapeless ruins 
are found these fragments, bespeaking wealth, luxu- 
| ry and tine taste. Wood from the Olive Tree, This 
| tree is the greatest blessing to the natives in the 
Holy Land, as they eat the ripe fruit in place of but- 
ter and meat, and burn the oi] in their lamps. The 
traditional “oil of joy” is from the olive. The tree 
is like Freemasonry itself; slow in coming to matu- 
rity, modest in attire, and unattractive to the com- 
mon gaze, but full of the blessedness of good deeds to 
all who enjoy its privileges. Wood from the Cedar of 
Lebanon Some of the trees of the grove, near the 
top of Mt. Lebanon, are from ten to fifteen feet in 
circumference, and perhaps are as old as the era of 
Solomon and the two Hirams. The Sprig of Acacia. 
This, of all Masonic emblems, is the noblest, and the 
last; for, when the Acacia has fallen, there is noth- 
ing move for the tired craftsman but to slumber un- 
til the Resurrection Day. The Acacia grows about 
Jerusalem, and is abundant in the Jordan Valley. 


We'll set the green sprig deep in love; 
We'll water it with sympathy ; 
We'll give it fond and faithful care, 
Nor shall a single leafiet die; 
And when the last of this true band, 
Death's mighty puissance shall attest, 
May those who follow after say, 
Faithful and true, how sweet they rest! 


It is equally grateful in fragrance as in verdure, 
and it long resists the power of decay. The lessons 
it imparts, as it falls from the brotherly hand intc 
the open grave, are full of pathos and solemnity. 
For ages it has been wet with the tears of mourners, 
as it mingled with the fresh sods of mother-earth 
upon the coffin of the departed friend, until it seems, 
to the fanciful ear, to whisper from its native bough 
the song of faith undying, and of perfect love. 

The lecturer concluded by reciting the popular 
poem written by himself, and entitled: 


THE LEVEL AND THE SQUARE, 


We meet UPON THE LEVEL, and we part UPON THE SQUARE; 

What words of precious meaning those words Masonic 
are! 

Come, let us contemplate them, they are worthy of a 
thought, 

In the very soul of Masonry those precious words are 
wrought. 


We meet upon the Level, though from every station 
come 

The rich man from his mansion, and the poor man from 
his home; 

For the one must leave his heritage outside the Mason's 
door, 

While the other finds his best respect upon the Checker- 
ed Floor. 


We part upon the Square, for the world must have its 
due; 

We mingle with the multitude, a faithful band and true; 

But the influence of our gatherings in memory is green, 

And we long upon the Level to renew the happy scene. 


There's a world where all are equal, we are hurrying to- 
ward it fast; 

We shall meet upon the Level there, when the gates of 
death are past; 

We shall stand before the Orient, and our Master will be 
there, 

To try the.blocks we offer with his own unerring Square. 


We shall meet upon the Level there, but thence shall 
ne’er depart; 

There's a Mansion—‘tis all ready for each trusting, faith- 
ful heart— 

There's a Mansion and a welcome, and a multitude is 
there, 

Who have met upon the Level, and been tried upon the 
Square. 


Let us meet upon the Level, then, while laboring patient 
here; 

Let us meet and let us labor, though the labor be severe; 

Already in the western sky the signs bid us prepare 

To gather up our Working Tools,and part upon the 
Square! 


Hands round, ye faithful Masons, in the bright Fraternal 
Chain! 

We part upon the Square below, to meet in heaven 
again: 

O, what words of precious meaning those words Masonic 
are, 

We meet UPON THE LEVEL, and we part Upon the SquaRkE! 


At the close of the lecture Bro. Morris conferred, 
; upon about one hundred brothers connected with 
Commonwealth Lodge, and about fifty ladies, The 
Eastern Star Degree. C. H. P. 
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MASONRY IN CALIFORNIA.—The Grand Lodge of 
, California bas just held its 19th annual communica- 
| tion, and a prosperous conditiun of the Order report- 
led. Outof 152 chartered Lodges in the State, 144 
were represented. Six new Lodges were chartere! 
| at the present session, increasing the number to 158. 
Bro. John B. Felton delivered an orationgbetore the 
Grand Lodge, which will be printed. Will some 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A HEART-CRY. 


~~ 
BY BRITOMARTE. 








The wind comes wailing down 
From the hill so bleak and white, 
and its mournful cry is echoed back 
From my sad heart to night. 
O, would that I were lying 
Where sleep the peaceful dead! 
For the snow is over my heart, 
And I would it were over my head. 


My lonely, heart cries out 
For the days that used to be, 

For the beautiful hope that has fled away, 
And will never come back to me. 

O, lost and vanished dream! 
O, beautiful days of old! 

Ye have left in my heart but a pallid light, 
The gleam of your tarnished gold. 


And my heart cries out in its bitter pain, 
With a longing, wailing cry: 

Come, back to me yet once again, 
Asin the days gone by! 

Come back, my loved! come back, my lost! 
Come back, if but to learn 

How lonely is the woman's heart 
You thought so cold and stern. 


Vain, vain the cry: I may not see 
That face I loved of yore; 

I bade him go, and he has gone, 
Gone, to return no more! 

And in my heart is an aching void, 
That only his love can fill; 

I know his hand is stained with crime, 
And yet—I love him still! 

I care not now how wicked, 
How guilty he may be, 

For I know that though a sinner, 
He is all the world to me. 


Yes, my woman's heart is yearning 
For the love I cast away, 

For the heart I scorned so proudly 
When he knelt to me that day. 

O, what if he was wicked! 
O, what if he was wrong! 

He had sinned, but O! he loved me, 
With a passion wild and strong; 

With a love so fierce and mighty, 
That its very joy was pain; 

Such a love as I shall never, 
Never know on earth again. 


I remember how he plead with me, 
And how he plead in vain; 

How his stout frame shook with anguish, 
How he trembled in his pain; 

Yet [ would not heed his pleading voice, 
I coldly turned away, 

And steeled myself to utter what 
It wrung my heart to say. 


Yet I loved him in that moment 
As I never had before, 

And my soul was sick with sorrow, 
And my heart was aching sore. 

I had loved him in his better days— 
My heart would not forget 

The fervent love I bore him then, 
The love I bore him yet. 


I dared not meet his pleading eyes, 
Though I felt their burning glow; 
Yet I could not help but wonder 
That my words had grieved him so. 
There was something in his sorrow 
That I could not understand; 
For I deemed his love was tainted 
With the crime that stained bis hand. 


I would not believe that, with the mark 
Of crime upon his brow, 

His love could still be free from stain,— 
Alas! I know it now. 

These years of grief have taught me what 
I would that others knew— 

No stain of sin can ever touch 
A love so strong and true. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.] 
MR. WILHELWS DAUGHTER. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


I HAD left my hotel, and was walking slowly down 
Chestnut street, idly gazing at the windows, and at 
the people. I was on my way to my office, but the 
day was too bright, and I was too indolent to wish to 
hasten my arrival there. 

It was not yet noon, butsuch sunshine and bracing 
air as this had lured many to the sidewalks, and 
there was a gay stream going this way and that. 

‘¢ Why will they dress in such a glaring way?” I 

was asking myself, as my eyes wandered over the 
Guaakeed suits—one form bedizened with hues 
enough to make the sight ache; and so they went by 
me, like tints in a kaleidoscope. 

I was standing at the window of a picture-store, 
when, looking up the street, I saw a figure coming, 
clothed in some kind of rich cloth that glowed witha 
deep maroon color—nothing relieving that hue, but 
the white about her throat. 

Slender, and below medium height, with a skin of 
unsullied white, a poise of head that struck me as 
something delightfully womanly and royal, she came 
on towards me. Precisely opposite me, with no one 
between us, her handkerchief fluttered to the ground, 
ha I Sprang torward and picked it up. 


“Pardon me. This is yours.” 

She took it, said her “Thank you,” and went on, 
without having looked at me. Now it is galling to 
be spoken to without being looked at, and I felt an 
angry heat rising to my face, as I watched her until 
she was lost in the crowd. 

I was not a boor; on the contrary, I thought my- 
self, complacently, as I had stood at my mirror, a 
very presentable young man, and I knew of one dear, 
sweet little woman who entirely admired me. 

I swung my cane a little spitefully, perhaps, for the 


make sovflicient impression upon we to outlast the 
interest awakened by a new and intricate case I had 
undertaken. 

My clerks were busily copying, and I sat, with both 


next two or three rods, but the incident could not had some way passed from my mind, as I looked for- 





me. I did not hear the door of my private room open, 
and the boy had to speak to me twice before I heard 
him. 
“A lady to see you, sir,” he repeated. 
‘‘ Tell Mr. Trask to see her,” I said. 
Mr. Trask was wy partner, and I forgot the boy as 
soon as I had thus replied. 
“Mr. Trask is away for two days, sir,” said the 
persistent urchin. And then, as I looked up, he 
ventured the remark: 
“ She’s a jolly fine one to look at, if you please.” 
“Then I’ll look at her,” I said, rising, and going 
into the room where we received clients for consulta- 
tion. 
The lady was standing with her back towards 
me, looking at the open grate of coais upon the 
hearth. 
“It is the same dress, I thought, as I saw the rich 
dark folds that swept from her with perfect grace. 
“And the same face, by Jove!” I went on to myself, 
as she turned at my entrance. 
I had a fleeting wish that my hair did not stand up 
in exactly the same way that my thoughtless fingers 
had left it; then I forgot my own appearance in my 
interest in her. 
**Are you Mr. Sanford?” she asked. 
I bowed, noting that, though her voice was not 
musical, yet there was something in it that made one 
like to have it addressed to one. I believe there are 
vetoes whose very intonation is soothing to one’s self- 
tones which immediately put one in 
high good-humor with himseif. 
“Of the firm of Sanford and Trask?” 
Another bow from me, and a heightened feeling of 
self: satisfaction. 
“‘Then it is you whom I wish to see,” she said. 
** My father is in need of the services of a lawyer like 
yourself, and as T was coming directly by your office, 
1 volunteered to take his message to you. Can you 
come to his residence between nine and ten this 
evening?” 
She extended a card to me, and I read upon it, 
‘Charles Wilhelm, No. — Walnut street. 
‘*It would perhaps be more convenient if your fa- 
ther should come here,” I remarked. 
““My father is an invalid, and cannot leave his 
home,” she replied, her large blue eyes on my face— 
for E could not now complain that she did not look at 
me. 
Her eyes seemed transparert, so liquid and clear 
were thev, and yet, paradoxically, they were the 
most baffling eyes I had ever seen. I thought she 
was very plain. Her mouth was slightly protruding, 
her chin too decidedly moulded, and her forehead too 
prominent. But it was very pleasant, even in that 
first interview, to sit with her, to receive her smile, 
which somehow flashed and melted on her face in a 
way that suggested that you brought to her eyes and 
lips a smile better than was usual to them—that your 
pr was a pl e, and even in ever so slight a 
way, aninspiration. I wondered if she had the same 
etfect on women. 
Meanwhile, I had replied to her remark concern- 
ing her father, that I would wait upon him that 
evening. ‘hen she rose, and I in vain tried to think 
of some trifling remark by which I might detain her 
@ moment longer. 

My rooms were on the first floor, and as I stood in 
the doorway watching her down the street after her 
smiling adieu, an acquaintance came up, having met 
the lady and lowly saluted her. He stopped in front 
of me, with a satirically amused laugh, and ex- 
claimed: 

“ Does she visit you?” 

‘She has just been here on business,” I replied, 
not precisely pleased with his manner. 

*‘ You find her charming?” he asked. 

Really, I was not struck,” I said, in such a man- 
ner that he was deceived, and held up a hand in 
surprise. 

“And she hasn’t carried off your fancy, as the In- 
dians carry off a scalp?” he cried. ‘If fancies and 
hearts could be dried and strung on a pole as scalps 
can, what a collection Wilkelm’s daughter would 
have, to be sure!” 

*¢ Yours would be one, I suppose?” I said, willing 
to linger to hear what he might say, for I had never 
before heard of Wilhelm or his daughter. 

** Yes, I confess it; and he who has been once hit, 
remembers, I assure you.” 

** She is remarkably plain, for a flirt,” I said. 

** O innocence!” he responded--and I felt a desire 
to lay violent hands on him—‘‘not to know that 
beauty is the least of all the charms of a coquette. 
If it wasn’t, you might as well expect to flirt with 
that doll in the window yonder. You will yet adore 
a homely mouth and an awkward forehead.” 

**Don’t be a fool!” I cried, with impolite vehe- 
mence. “ You are taking an unmanly revenge on a 











hands thrust into my hair, bent over the notes before | 





lady for refusing you. It is impossible to make me 
see anything very attractive in my new client.” 
“Tam glad of it,” he said, seriously, and walked 
on, leaving to me the humiliating reflection that I 
had allowed myself to get angry at a little chaffing. 
That night, when I went to my room, I intended to 
run round and call upona lady who held both my 
love and my promise. But, for some reason, I did 
not go, and half-past nine found me waiting the an- 
awer to my ring on Walnut street, at the West End. 
The soft brown eyes that had looked in vain for me 


ward to this meeting with Mr. Wilhelm, and possibly 
with his daughter. 

I found tke old man confined to his chair by rheu- 
matism, and Miss Wilhelm in attendance, but with 
no unnecessary display of filial attachment. 

I did not know, and I cannot tell to this day, what 
it was that made me stay as I did that night. The busi- 
ness concerning which Mr. Wilhelm wished to see me 
was very simple and quickly despatched, but still 1 
lingered. There was not what could be called an 
animated conversation, but there was a fine charm, 
an atmosphere altogether indescribable, which held 
me there until I bad transgressed all rules by my 
stay, and I rose from miy chair at twelve o’clock, 
saying: 

**T can hardly hope you will excuse me for this un- 
conscionable visit, but, whether you know it or not, 
there is an attraction which made me forget the 
time.” 

I looked towards Mr. Wilhelm, but I waited for 
the lady’s reply. 

* Pray don’t apologize, sir,” said the gentleman, in 
his hearty way; ‘* you’ve made an hour or two pass 
very pleasantly to an old man. You’ll drop in to- 
morrow with those blanks you spoke of, will you?” 

I eagerly assented. Miss Wilhelm, standing by the 
fireplace, smiled her invitation, as my eyes met hers. 
How alluring were those eyes, shining now with blue 
and green lights, like the depths of the sea, shim- 
mering in a seductive way that was very intoxicating. 
I walked home in rather a dazed state, though I 
had not touched a drop of wine that night. 

My dreams were not of Marion, of her whom I in- 
tended to marry, but of some mermaid, with sea- 
colored eyes, who beckoned me on to some palace 
beneath the waves, and I woke suffocating with the 
imagined water. 

‘There was some reason for my going to No. — Wal- 
nut street almost every night in the week. I neg- 
lected every other friend, and forgot them all, when 
once I was seated beneath the spell of that household. 
The old gentleman had proposed cards one even- 
ing, and then his daughter had joined in a game, but 
gradually the nature of the game had changed. 
Strong as was the enchantment of Miss Wilhelm’s 
presence, another was added to it. 

Small sums of money were staked upon the play, 
and the lady had withdrawn from them—sitting 
near, however, and giving me a word between the 
deals, shedding bewildering light from untranslat- 
able eyes. The sums increased, and my luck chang- 
ed from indifferently good to very bad; but still I de- 
manded “ revenge,” and played on with all the ardor 
of my nature, until suddenly I fuund myself in debt 
to Mr. Wilhelm far beyond my present ability to 
pay. 

*T have lost again!” I exclaimed, throwing down 
the cards, and lifting to my lips the glass of wine that 
stood near me. 

I was flushed and heated, and I hardly knew which 
fired my veins more, the wine I drank, or the pres- 
ence of Miss Wilhelm, who sat at the piano, mur- 
muring to it, and apparently unmindful of us. I 
rose, saying: 

“TI believe I shall make & vow to pay you, Mr. 
Wilhelm, bef>re I play another card.” 

The old man’s eyes shone with something disagree- 
able, but he replied, in his usual voice: 

** Don’t make rash vows, Mr. Sanford. 
time about the money. 
enough, I hope.” 

He rose and hobbled to the door, leaving us alone 
for the first time. I am glad that I cannot recall that 
evening any more plainly. It is a dream of troubled 
passion that I remember with shame. 

I walked to Miss Wilhelm’s side, and bent over her, 
while she sang to me some piece of dreamful melody. 
She looked up at me, as she finished the song. That 
one glance finished for me what perhaps the wine I 
had drank had begun. It deprived me of all remem- 
brance of honor or principle. I suddenly bent still 
lower, and took her in my arms, uttering words I 
will not try to recall. 

She neither responded to them, nor repelled me. IL 
know now that she was cool enough and calculating 
enough. 

At last I left her, and went to my room, and slept 
as well as I could, waking to the pleasant thought 
that Mr. Wilhelm held my note of hand fur an 
amount that half my income would not cover. 

But I never went to that house again. As I satin 
my office, vainly trying to take my mind from think- 
ing of the incidents of the previous night, Staniels, 
the young man who had spoken to me of Miss Wil- 
helm at my first meeting with her, came rushing in 
in a manner rather more headlong than was usual 
with him. 

“T say, Sanford, have you heard?” he asked, walk- 
ing rapidly round the room, and looking at me with 
surprised face. 

“1 have heard nothing,” I replied, glad of any in- 
terruption. 

‘You know the Wilhelms?” he began. 


Take your 
I know your honor well 


* You’ve 





been fleeced up there, I’ll bet.” 





“T’ve lost money at cards there,” I answered, 
coldly. 

**No doubt of it,” he said, cordially; “there’s not 
@ young man io town but what has, [ think. Well, 
they’ve left, skedaddled—leaving no en of bills. But 
who, who do you think Mr. Wilhelwn’s daughter is?’ 

He planted himself before me, and enjoyed his 
question hugely. 

**Nourmahal, or a Bourbon princess,”’ 1 said, dis- 
guising the piercing curiosity I felt 

“She is old Wilhelm’s wife!” he announced, 
gravely. 

I sprang to my feet, and uttered an inelegant word, 

* We've all been fooled together,” he said. 

“The wretches!” I ejaculated. ‘ They are pigeon- 
fleecers !” 

“Exactly. And we are the pigeons—eh? How 
much are you out?” 

** More than I can easily pay thie year,” I replied. 

“ What eyes! What grace!” he cried. 

In spite of everything, I felt adevout thankfulness 
that they were gone. I was conscious of what shame 
I should feel to meet that woman again. 

It is hardly necessary to relate that the old villain 
did not forget me until I bad paid the uttermost 
farthing I owed him. 

Years enough have gone by now to enable my wife, 
Marion, to laugh with me at the time when [ was the 
victim of a fascinating woman; but I believe my 
cheeks will burn to my latest day, when I think of 
those moments at the piano with her. 


CURIOSITIES OF COURTSHIP. 
A proposal was written and sent by the post in the 
days when letters travelled quietly at the rate of ten 
miles an hour on the mail-coach. The anxious lover 
tor the first week breathlessly expected the reply, 
but it did not come. The next week he pined, and 
was sleepless; stillno answer. The third week he 
became indignant. “A civil acknowledgment was 
hisdue. She was heartless, and a flirt.” The next 
week he despised her, and congratulated himself on 
bis escape; and, when at the end of it he received 
his own letter back from the dead-letter office, because 
he had in his agitation forgotten to direct it, he had so 
completely outlived his love that he never proposed 
to that lady at all. I once saw a middle-aged invalid 
making love to a young girl. After making great 
effurts to secure an opportunity of meeting her, he 
drew his chair close to hers, looked into her face, 
sighed heavily, drew hie chair still closer, and, while 
she looked at him in astonishment, and I in the dis- 
tance strained my ears to hear what tender remark 
followed all this preparation, I heard him whisper, 
with great emphasis, “ Who is your doctor?” I need 
hardly say that the preposal failed which followed 
this well-judged commencement. A more pardon- 
able case of a man’s absorption in his own pursuits 
was that cf a very shy lover, whose one idea was 
horses. He never found courage to propose till he 
had persuaded the lady to go into the stable and look 
at his favorite horses. There he spoke, and there she 
answered yes. But this was natural and pardonable; 
ashy man may need this vantage-ground, and feeling 
his own inferiority in the drawing room, may yet be 
aware of his superior knowledge and superivr power 
in the stable, where his horse is his throne, and he 
himself a king. A marriage took place not many 
years ago, in the great world, where the two lovers 
(long attached, but separated by the desire of their 
parents) met under an archway while each was tak- 
ing refuge in London from a sudden shower of rain. 
Neither of them had the least idea of the neighbor- 
hood of the other, when the sudden meeting occur- 
red which decided the course of their future lives. In 
another case the engagement was broken off on ac- 
count of limited means, and the gentleman went 
abroad. Returning, after some years’ absence, he 
arrived late on the railway platform, and rushed into 
the first carriage he reached, just as the train was in 
motion. In it he found (with her mother) the lady 
he had been so long vainly eudeavoring to forget, and 
the meeting ended in one of the bappiest of mar- 
riages. Hans Andersen gives, in one of his books, an 
amusing account of a young man, newly appointed 
to some official position in the court of Copenhagen, 
ordering his court dress in great haste, that he might 
be present at a ball where he meant to declare his 
attachment to a beautiful girl whom he had long 
loved. All went smoothly, and he was on the point 
of proposing, nay, had spoken a few preliminary 
words, when a button gave way on the hastily-made 
court dress. The lover rushed abruptly away, and 
the lady, hurt at his unlooked-for departure, made 
an engagement for a sleighing party next day, where 
she received and accepted the offer of another lover. 
Thus, love, as well as life, often hangs upon a thread. 
Always secure your retreat iu love as in war. This 
is a precaution never to be neglected. Mr. A—, 
brother to the late Lord Z——, whose proud and 
haughty temper was proverbial, proposed toa lady in 
Portman Square Gardens. Alter being refused, the 
rejected lover turned away from her in great indig- 
nation, but finding the gate of the garden locked, 
was obliged to return to the laly to petition for the 
key. Another case, still more trying, was that of a 
gentleman travelling in North America, who, after 
being hospitably received in the house of an officer 
high in command there, proposed to his host’s 
daughter the evening before his intended departure, 
and was refused. A deep fall of snow came on in the 
night; the roads became impassable, and the poor 
man, to his unspeakable mortification, was detained 








for a whole weck in the house of the lady who had 
rejected him. 























~The World in « Winintur 


NOVEMBER. 
Hillsides brown with skeleton trees; 
Ground with raddy wind-strewn leaves; 
Meadows gleaned of yellow sh: aves; 
Now begins November, 


Whirling gusts of chilling rain 

Dash against the window pane. 

Birds delay their flight in vain, 
Driven by November. 


Purple bills with shimmering haze— 
Golden incense, breathing praise ;— 
Lovellest of all the days— 

Summer in November. 


Orders have been given to the chief engin 
the New York elevated railway to go forwar: 
complete the foundations to Thirtieth street, | . 
diately. A larger force is at work, and the }: 
real estate along the line is said to have advan: 
consequence of the prospect that this road will be 

In the Recorder's Court at New Orleans the 
day, @ merry-faced and bright-eyed Milesian w 
raigned fur disorderly conduct. The jadge ing 
very angrily, ‘‘ If he was not ashamed to be th 
“*’Pon my soul I am, yer honor.” “You : 
very disreputable company.” I knew it, yer he 
“It is shameful.” ‘'Too true,” was the penit: 
joinder.” ‘If I permit you to go this time, w: 
ever be caught in such company?” ‘“ Not 
yer honor sends for me,” was the reply. 


Dr. Stark, the Registrar-General of Scotland 
to “make your flesh creep, sir,” by stating 
“ bachelorhood is more destructive to lite tha: 
most unwholesome trades, or than residence 
unwholesome house or district, where there 
has been the most distant attempt at sanita: 
provement of avy kind.” 


As a gentieman was about to address the ca 
of the Sound steamer Bristol, on a recent t 
young countryman stepped up with the questio:, 
say, yeou! Who shall I strike for a piece of a 
Imagine the dignity with which the offiver in 
and gold referred the querist, by a silent gestu) 
the colored waiter. 

As iNustrative of Rossini’s laziness and geni: 
is related that he used to compose in bed, and - 
once, when a tine duet that he was writing, an: 
almost finished, slipped off the bed and beyon 
reach, rather than get up for it, he took another « 
and composed another duet entirely different 
the first. 


A lucky fellow, at an auction sale on a@ rainy ° 
found himself the only bidder, and carried off th 
page of the marriage settlement of the Dau: 
Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette, bearing © 
signatures as well as those of Louis VIII. 
Charles X., all for about a dollar and a half, 
paper is worth its weight in diamonds at the 
perial archives. 


A Paris paper gives a conversation betwe 
father and his little daughter. *‘ What have 
done with your doll?” ‘1 have put it away, to 
for my children, when I grow up.” “ But ii 
shouldn’t haveany?” “Ah! well! then it wi 
for my grandchildren.” 


At Lucerne, Queen Victoria was much annoye:: 
Sundays by the ten-pin playing going on at al. 
taverns in the neighborhood of her hotel. She - 
a chamberlain to the landlords of the taver: 
question, and offered them two thousand fran: 
they would not allow their guests to play at ten- 
during her stay at Lucerne. Bat the Swiss | 
lords refused to do so, saying they were republic... 
and whosoever disliked their customs bad better 
away trom their country. 


In a Sunday school not long since, while the «! 
dren were parsing through a review of the life oi 
Saviour, the question was asked, ‘‘ Where was J+: 
taken when he was arrested in the Garden!” A 
tle miss answered immediately, “To the stat’ - 
house.” The teacher remarked that were no stat 
houses at that time, when the juvenile corre . 
herself by saying, ‘“‘ I meant the State Prison.” 


The aboriginal black cricketers from Aust: 
have finished their tour in England and retui 
home with an established reputation. They wer 
England less than five months, during which t 
they played forty-seven matches, having met ev 
engagement with undeviating punctuality. 


A sawmill on the Shediac river, in New Bransw 
set fire to itself and was totally destroyed the ot 
day. A freshet lifted the gate, which started 
mill, and the rapid and continued revolutions of .. 
circular saw, the belting of which had been left 
are believed to bave heated the boxes to such an 
tent as to set the contiguous wood work on fire. 


A hunchback seated himself, une day during : 
height of the Baden season, at one of the gambli 
tables. As there is a superstition amongst ga’ 
blers that touching a hunchback brings luck, eve 
body touched the defurmed on the back. They} 
Great laughter was occasioned by the suppo 
hunchback rising, and withdrawing bis hat from « 
der his cloak. 

In Virginia no real estate can be sold to pay de 
until all the personal property is exhausted, and ' 
then if the rents and profits of the real estate for ! 
years will pay the debts due upon it. Insuch ace 
the land has to be rented out, and the debts paid 
¥ the rents and profits. 
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him. very angrily, ‘‘ If he was not ashamed to be there?” 
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A Paris paper gives a conversation between a 
father and his little daughter. *‘ What have you 
done with your doll?” ‘I have put it away, to keep 
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~The Corks in Miniature. 


NOVEMBER. 
Hillsides brown with skeleton trees; 
Ground with ruddy wind-strewn leaves; 
Meadows gleaned of yellow sh: aves; 
Now begins November. 


Whirling gusts of chilling rain 

Dash against the window pane. 

Birds delay their flight in vain, 
Driven by November. 


Purple bills with shimmering haze— 
Golden incense, breathing praise ;— 
Loveliest of all the days— 

Summer in November. 


Orders have been given to the chief engineer of 
the New York elevated railway to go forward and 
complete the foundations to Thirtieth street, imme- 
diately. A larger force is at work, and the price of 
real estate along the line is said to have advanced in 
consequence of the prospect that this road will be built. 

In the Recorder’s Court at New Orleans the other 
day, a merry-faced and bright-eyed Milesian was ar- 
raigned fur disorderly conduct. The judge inquired, 


Dr. Stark, the Registrar-General of Scotland, tries 
to “.make your flesh creep, sir,” by stating that 
“ bachelorhood is more destructive to life than the 
most unwholesome trades, or than residence in an 
unwholesome house or district, where there never 
has been the most distant attempt at sanitary im- 
provement of any kind.” 


As a gentleman was about to address the captain 
of the Sound steamer Bristol, on a recent trip, a 
young countryman stepped up with the question: “I 
say, yeou! Who shall I strike for a piece of soap?” 
Imagine the dignity with which the officer in blue 
and gold referred the querist, by a silent gesture, to 
the colored waiter. 

As iNustrative of Rossini’s laziness and genius, it 
is related that he used to compose in bed, and that 
once, when a tine duet that he was writing, and had 
almost finished, slipped off the bed and beyond his 
reach, rather than get up for it, he took another sheet 
and composed another duet entirely different from 
the first. 

A lucky fellow, at an auction sale on a rainy day, 
found himself the only bidder, and carried off the last 
page of the marriage settlement of the Dauphin, 
Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette, bearing their 
signatures as well as those of Louis VIII. and 
Charles X., all for about a dollar and a half. That 
paper is worth its weight in diamonds at the Im- 
perial archives. 


Sundays by the ten-pin playing going on at all the 
taverns in the neighborhood of her hotel. She sent 
a chamberlain to the landlords of the taverns in 
question, and offered them two thousand francs if 
they would not allow their guests to play at ten-pins 
during her stay at Lucerne. But the Swiss land- 
lords refused to do so, saying they were republicans, 
and whosoever disliked their customs had better stay 
away from their country. 

In a Sunday school not long since, while the chil- 
dren were pa:sing through a review of the life of the 
Saviour, the question was asked, ‘‘ Where was Jesus 
taken when he was arrested in the Garden!” A lit- 
tle miss answered immediately, ‘To the station- 
house.” The teacher remarked that were no station- 
houses at that time, when the juvenile corrected 
herself by saying, ‘‘ I meant the State Prison.” 

The aboriginal black cricketers from Australia 
have finished their tour in England and returned 
home with an established reputation. They were in 
England less than five months, during which time 
they played forty-seven matches, having met every 
engagement with undeviating punctuality. 

A sawmill on the Shediac river, in New Brunswick, 
set fire to itself and was totally destroyed the other 
day. A freshet lifted the gate, which started the 
mill, and the rapid and continued revolutions of the 
circular saw, the belting of which had been left on, 
are believed to have heated the boxes tosuch an ex- 
tent as to set the contiguous wood work on fire. 


A hunchback seated himself, one day during the 
height of the Baden season, at one of the gambling- 
tables. As there is a superstition amongst gam- 
blers that touching a hunchback brings luck, every- 
body touched the defurmed on the back. They lost. 
Great laughter was occasioned by the supposed 
hunchback rising, and withdrawing bis hat from un- 
der his cloak. 

In Virginia no real estate can be sold to pay debts 
until all the personal property is exhausted, and not 
then if the rents and profits of the real estate for five 
years will pay the debts due uponit. In such acase, 
the land has to be rented out, and the debts paid out 
of the rents and profits. 








Much im Bittle. 


Some toadies want to pay the new president 
$100,000 per year. This is retrenchment. 

General Grant has opened his mouth, and eaten 
several New York dinners. 

A duel with cork bullets took place on an island in 
the James River the other day. 

A Swiss Council of State has forbidden smoking by 
boys under eighteen. 

A hundred prayer-books were recently stolen in 
Chicago. 

** Vegetable hair” is advertised in English papers. 
Carrots? 

Tremont street will be widened by the first of Jan- 
uary, except Hotel Pelham. 

Never attempt to borrow money when you are in 
want of it. : 

There is a great struggle to be President of Harvard 
College. 

A Swedish chemist makes brandy from the rein- 
deer moss. 

Five girls, all under fifteen, are under arrest in St. 
Louis for burglary. 

Salmon fishing in Ohio has been unusually good 
this year. 

A Paris velocipedist has made 123 miles in 24 
hours. 

Unbranded cattle over a year old are everybody’s 
property in Texas. 

A Mississippian is the happy owner of a six-legged 
calf. 

The French are getting restless, but that is nothing 
new for Frenchmen. 

An English clergyman robbed a graveyard for 
beautiful stones for his sidewalk. 

Australia was visited with the tidal wave on the 
15 h of August. 

There’s two feet of snow on Mount Washington. 

The Prince of Wales is growing fat and awful 
lazy. 

Horse Railroads are still despised in England. 
What barbarians. 

The curse of office-hunting has begun to affect 
Spain. 

A Brooklynite and a Jerseyman are to play a game 
of chequers for $100. 

Florida wants peace about as much as any part of 
the Union. 

** Boys in Blue” are no longer patted on the back. 
Election is over, and politicians don’t need you. 

A crushing ring—The whiskey ring. 

The present cabinet are packing their trunks. 
Their services will not be wanted after the 4th of 
March. 

The Paris Rothschild is dead, in spite of all his 
money. He could not take it with him. 

A skull of a mastodon has been found in Pike coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

Italy gets two and a half millions a year from 
lotteries. 

California has produced an apple seventeen inches 
in circumference. 

A railroad company is sinking an artesian well in 
San Francisco Harbor, in twenty feet of water. 

Wild ducks are crowding the marshes and lakes of 
Louisiana. 

An Ohio woman dreamed she was blind, and awoke 
to find herself really and totally so. 

The English elections were attended with frightful 
riots. 

A splendid place for game—Some ducks in Wall 
street. 

Isabella’s personal fortune does not exceed four 
noillion dollars. 

A French photograph artist has discovered the 
means of taking pictures, by photographic process, 
upon silk. They are very durable. A gentlemancan 
have his wi‘e’s portrait on the end of his cravat. 

The female clerks at Washington, resolving that 
they wont be “retrenched” out of their situations, 
are making the heads of departments unhappy by an 
organized raid. 

Home studies have been cut off from the Philadel- 
phia school system. 

An amateur balloonist of St. Louis says the descent 
is “ not worse than being thrown out of your buggy 
by a runaway horse.” © 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Manning, Mr. Daniel W. Guills 
and Miss Rosa J. Barton. 

By Rev. Mr. Brewster, Mr. Rufus R. Cook and Miss 
Lydia Stone. ; 

By . Mr. Alger, Mr. Henry C. Nichols and Miss Em- 
ma G. Livermore. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Alvah Champion and Mrs. Cath- 
arine Thomas. i 

At Lawrence, Mr. William F. Kimball and Miss Ella P. 
Huntoon. ? 

At East Somerville, Mr. Cyrus B. Knowles and Miss 

h. 


Elizabeth L. Ric 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Thomas J. Keef, 32; Mrs. Mary Ann 
Nolan, 65; Dr. Octavius King; Miss Catherine M. E. 
Richardson: Mrs. Kitty_F. Strater. 

At East Boston, Rev. William Day, 74. 

At Chelsea, Nov. 17, ane J., daughter of Francis S. 

ucy B. Tent, 5 yrs. 5 mos, 
ome Chasestowe: Mrs. Martha G. Butler, 46; Mrs. Anne 
G. Morse, 82; Mrs. Sophia McNerny, 75. 

‘At Chelsea, Willie Foster Carruthers, 3. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Amasa S. Kelly, 51. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Lucretia Smith, 77. 

At Melrose, Mr. Albert Adams, 61. 

At Winchester, Mr. John Ayer, 46. 

‘At Milford, Mr. Charles M. Nason, 32. 

At Newton Centre, Mrs. Hannah Bartlett, 89. 

At Manchester, Mr. John P. Allen. 63. 

At Arlington, Miss Emily James, 49. 

















Che Househeeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

APPLE PASTE.—Pare your apples and cut them 
down. Weigh them, and allow an equal quantity of 
white sugar; put them into a jar, and boil till quite 
soft. Boil your sugar to a syrxp, then drop in the 
apples with a teacupfull of marmalade and a little 
grated ginger; let them simmer ten minutes. Wet 
your shapes with spirits, and dish them. They will 
turn out firm and keep for years. The apples must 
be put into cold water as they are pared. The propor- 
tion of water is a breakfast cupful to two pounds of 
sugar. 





CHICKEN JELLY.—For chicken jelly take a large 
chicken, cut it up into very small pieces, bruise the 
bones, and put the whole into a stone jar with a cov- 
er that will make it water-tight. Set the jar in a 
large kettle of boiling water, and keep it boiling for 
four hours. Then strain off the liquid, and season it 
slightly with salt, pepper and mace; or with loaf- 
sugar and lemon-juice, according to the taste of the 
person for whom it is intended. Return the frag- 
ments of the chicken to the jar, and set it again in a 
kettle of boiling water. You will find that you can 
collect nearly as much jelly by the second boiling. 
This jelly may be made of an old fowl. 





SIPPETS.—On an extremely hot plate put two or 
three sippets of bread, and pour over them some gra- 
vy trom beef, mutton or veal, with which no butter 
has been mixed. Sprinkle a little salt over. 





PorT WINE JELLY.—Melt in a little warm water 
an ounce of isinglass; stir it into a pint of port wine, 
adding two ounces of sugar-candy, an ounce of gum 
arabic, and a nutmeg grated. Mix it all well, and 
boil it ten minutes; or till every thing is thoroughly 
dissolved. Then strain it through muslin, and set it 
away to get cold. For rice jelly having picked and 
washed a quarter of a pound of rice, mix with it 
half a pound of loaf sugar, and just sufficient water 
to cover it. Boil it until it becomes a glutinous 
mass; then strain it; season it with whatever may be 
thought proper, and then let it stand to coul. 





QUINCE AND APPLE JELLY.—Cut small and core 
an equal weight of tart apples and quinces. Put 
the quinces in a preserving kettle, with water to 
cover them, and boil till soft; add the apples, still 
keeping water to cover them, and boil till the whole 
is nearly a pulp. Pat the whole into a jelly-bag, 
and strain without pressing. To each quart of juice 
allow two pounds of lump-sugar. Boil together half 
an hour. 








IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS, 


OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 8( CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ivk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send for a pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOULREL, 
Dec 5 6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 








The Great New-England Remedy! 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


S now offered to the afflicted throughout the 

country, after having been proved by the test 

of thirteen years in the New-England States, 

where its merits have become as well known as the 
tree from which, in part, it derives its virtues, 


THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, 
Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, and Pul- 
monary Affections ng Sa It is 
a Remarkable Remedy for Kidney 
Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty 
of vere Urine, Bleeding 
from the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, and other 
Complaints. 


PREPARED AT THE 
NEW-ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books In 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or six copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 

THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tnar Gop 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL LAROoN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Heir, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLack tock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Licnt-KkErER's 
Prize, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE Spanisn DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THeE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THk Girsky BRIGAND, bY 
Dr. J. H. ikvbinson.—THE CounciL OF TWeLve, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosactne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF MystTERY, by John b. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT Pauper, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THkE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.8 Raymond.—THe OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE Deatu-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ActTREsS, by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—-THE LEAGUE 
or DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech —Ornrna's Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’'s CURSE, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1c Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—TRE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—1THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WnuitTe Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson,—TuHE 


QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'sS BRIGADE, by Dr. J. HM. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son. -THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.— ‘THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne HEART'S SECKET, vy 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son —ORLANDO CHESTER, by Syivanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
DksMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—tukrE UNKNOWN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB. by Lieutenant Murray.—- MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tnk Russian GuaRps- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lire From Death, 
by M. T. Caldor. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisneErs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is ‘ssued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 

No. 1—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No 3—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WitTcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BeEn HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. ll.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE Drcat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEsT POINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MysTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1itz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. i7.—THE KiInG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—?THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD RoBBers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YouNG CONQUEKOR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hagelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—leseis HEATH, by Emma Gerrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bk1GHT CLoub, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Licutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARoNn's WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—REvD GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 

No. 37.—Vikogt a, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. WARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AnN OCEAN WalPF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—C AMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—REpD RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DakK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Varker. 

No. 50 —THe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Coxrinng, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—TuHe Patriot CkUIsek by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeEL WakD, bv Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CueVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scort. by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.~THE CRYSTAL DaGGer, by Francis A. Durivege. 
No 57.—THE MYsTEexIeS OF VENICE. by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58. —ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59. —THe Wo LPF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.--WHits Wo ur, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp, by F Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—tHe YouNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 


upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Addr 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus isnens, 
Boston, Mass. 

















For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ARCHIE MORE! 
AN OLD MAN'S MEMORY. 


errr 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 
ener 


‘Twas the time of dreary winter, 
And the cold was fierce and sore, 

When our hearts were sad with mourning 
At the fate of Archie More. 


Archie was my bosom crony— 
Happy, smiling, blithe and gay; 

Foremost in the sport and frolic 
That made glad our boyhcod's day. 


Heart than his more true and tender 
No one in his bosom bore; 

Everybody loved and blessed him— 
Handsome, noble Archie More. 


Yet he was a fragile blossom, 
Scarce a favored child of health; 
Pale his cheek, but his pure spirit 
Through his eyes revealed its wealth. 


Healthy was his soul forever, 
Nota thought e’er dimmed its glow; 
And his tongue no word ec’er uttered 
That an angel might not know. 


Like an angel moved he with us, 
And his face a glory wore— 

Scarcely less—for more than mortal 
Seemed the gentle Archie More. 


Note the stream beside us smiling. 
Gracefully its waters glide; 

Ah! perfidious is its promise— 
Treacherous its tranquil tide. 


Pleasantly it woos and beckons, 
‘oyly sly in eddying play; 

Out upon you, faithless river! 
You allure but to betray. 


Ah! that morn of fearful omen! 
Sadder never known before; 

*Twas the morn in whose dark bosom 
Merged the life of Archie More. 


See the little schoolhouse yonder, 
Half concealed amid the green; 

Then ‘twas open and unhidden, 
Through the leafless branches seen. 


And the old bell in the steeple 
kang the hour with merry din: 

“* Nine o'clock! ‘Tis nine o'clock, boys! 
Haste ye, haste ye, tumble in!"* 


Archie heard the hasty summons, 
Seized his books and dashed away ; 
The deceptive ice-bound river 
*Twixt him and the schoolhouse lay. 


Then I shouted a precaution, 
As he darted from the shore, 
And along the slippery pathway 
Rang the steps of Archie More. 


Where the river ran the fleetest, 
There his heedless footsteps led; 

And I shuddered to behold him 
With a shrinking sense of dread. 


But I heard him gayly answer— 
** Ne: er fear ’’—when, quick as light, 
Crashed the brittle ice beneath him, 
And he vanished from my sight. 


Then, from every side came running 
Sturdy men, with hearts aglow; 

Women making lamentation, 
Children breathing notes of woe! 


Every effort made to save him 
Proved abortive, to our pain; 
Nevermore should we behold him 

In our living ranks again. 


See! a little hand extended! 
There, the icy surface o'er! 

Slowly, slowly, slowly sinking— 
“Tis the last of Archie More! 


Then our hearts stood still with terror, 
Death had come to us so near! 

And we mourned in speechless anguish 
Him we loved so very dear. 


Yonder where the graveyard lieth 
‘Neath its coverlit of snow, 

Laid we him, in all his beauty, 
Many, many years ago. 


And e’en now, when time and sorrow 
Have my dark locks sprinkled o'er, 

Comes, when winter seals the river, 
Memory of Archie More. 








LEARN TO Wait —Ot all the lessons that human- 
ity has to learn in life’s school, the hardest is to 
learn to wait. Not to wait with the folded hands 
that claim lite’s prizes without previous effort, but, 
having struggled and crowded the slow years with 
trial, see no such result as effurt seems to warrant— 
nay, perhaps disaster instead. To stand firm at 
such a crisis of existence, to preserve one’s self-poise 
and self. respect, not to lose bold or to relax efturt, 
this is greatuess, whether achieved by man or woman, 
whether the eye of the world notes it, or it is record- 
ed in that book which the light of eternity shall alone 
make clear to the vision. 
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HOW DAISY AND VIOLET PAID THE RENT. 


BY AUNT EMMA, 








AISY and Violet Bradford 

were twin sisters, and two | 
better ort prettier little | 
girls than they were sel- 
dom*tound. They did not 
look much alike, for while 
Daisy had brown hair and 
hazel eves, Violet had 
) dark blue eyes and golden 
hair. Both wore curls, 
and fa pretty sight it was 
to see thejgoliden curls of , 
one and the brown ring- 
lets of the other mingling | 
as they lay in their bed , 
at night, or sat on the. 
doorstep of the little cot- 
tage where they lived, 
with their widowed moth- 
er, Once they lived in a 
handsome house in the city; but when Mr. Bradtord 
died, their mother was obliged to sell nearly all she 
possessed, and move into a less expensive house. 
Here she lived for some time, struggling bravely; 
but being gradually reduced, she had recently moved 
again, settling in this quiet country town, where 
rents were cheaper; and she was enabled to keep a 
shelter fur herself and little ones, by taking in sew- 
ing and living very economically. 

The children did not mind the change much; in- 
deed, they loved their country home the best, for 
they had green fields to play in, and they could gath- 
er plenty of wild flowers, and have picnics under the 
trees; and, above all, they had a little lamb that 
wandered to the cottage one day, and as they could 
not find an owner, they adopted it, and called it 
Snowball, it was so soft and white. It slept in the 
shed, and drank milk out of their saucers, and 
wherever they went the lamb was sure to go. A 
gentleman, seeing them playing with it, wanted to 
buy it for bis little girl; but, next to their mother, 
they loved Snowball, and could not be induced to 
part with him. 

Mrs. Bradford had been ill for weeks, with a 
sprained wrist. She could not afford to have a doc- 
tor, and it got well very slowly. Ofcourse she could 
bot do any sewing; the little money she had saved 
was spent for food; and she had no prospect of get- 
ting any more tlll she was able to work again and 
earn some. The rent-day would soon come round. 
Always before, when the agent had called she had 
had the money ready for him; now she had not a 
cent for bim, and she knew not what would become 
of her. She wasastranger in a strange land, and 
had no friend to look to—no father, or mother, or 
sister. 

She had a brother, but whether he was dead or 
alive, she couid not tell. When she was quite young, 
he ran away tosea. His father was very much dis- 
pleased at first, but finally thought it would do the 
boy good; and so, when he wrote home, and asked 
his parents’ forgiveness, and told them how he en- 
joyed himself on the sea, his father wrote him to 
stick to his business, to be a good sailor, and he 
would make a good captain. The father never re- 
ceived a second letter. Whetber his boy was ship- 
wrecked, or whether he had forgotten his folks at 
home, they were unable to decide. His poor mother 
did not stand it long, and her busband died just after 
Mrs. Bradford was married. She never believed he 
was dead. She thought he must be on some foreign 
island, or sailing in a different vessel from the one he 
started with. She wrote again and again to his old . 
address, but received no answer, and finally gave it | 
up, thinking that if he ever came home, she would 
be sure to see him. 

What a blessing it would be to have her only 
brother with her now! The children did all they 
could for her, and did not complain when they had 
to eat dry bread. But the mother’s heart ached for 
her darlings, and bitter tears would fall, as she , 
thought of the luxuries they once enjoyed. 

The last day of the month came, and Mrs. Brad- 
ford thought she would try and sew a littie. If she 
could sew any, she would send word to the landlord 
that she should soon be able to pay him, it he would 
let her remain in the cottage. Bat she found that 
she could not use her needle at all, and she telt very 
sad; fur she had only lived in the place a short time, 
and the agent was a stern, strict man, who knew 
nothing about her, and she was afraid he would turn 
her out of doors. If he should, where could she go 
with her two children but to the poorhouse? Q, it 
was awful to think of ! 

Daisy and Violet saw that something troubled 
their mother, and they begged her to tell them what 
the matter was. She kept it from them as long as 
she could, but now she told them all that troubled 
her; and when she saw the tears streaming down 
their faces, she asked them for her sake to be brave 
little girls, and try and be cheerful. 

‘* But, mother,” said Violet, “if we could only do 
something tor you.” 

** Yes,” said Daisy; ‘if we were boys, we could 
pick up chips, and earn lots of money dving errands, 
or holding horses.” 

The mother could but smile at her little Daisy; 
but she told them she would not change her little 





' taking them both by the hand. 





girls for half a dozen buys, and they could help her a 





great deal by being cheerful; and perhaps she could 
think of something that would enable her to keep 
the cottage. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Bradford, “we can ask help 
from above.” And with an arm around each of her 
little ones, she knelt and asked God to prepare a 
way for her, to keep a shelter for her darlings, and to 
give them food day by day, as he always had done; 
and when she had finished, she felt relieved and 


comforted, and went about her duties with a more | 


cheerful heart than she had carried for many 4 day 
A bright light seemed to shine before her, and she 
said she would not despair, but trust in Providence, 
and all would yet be well. 

Violet and Daisy went out and sat under their 
favorite tree, and talkel the matter over and over 
again. If they could only do something to help 
their mother. While they were conversing earnest- 
ly, with bent heads, they felt something cold touch 
their hands, and looking up, they saw their little 
lamb standing rubbing his nose against them, try- 
ing to attract their attention. The children looked 
each other in the face an instant, and both cried 
together: 

* We must sell Snowball.” 

“ Why didn’t we think of it before?” said Daisy, 
earnestly. 

“It will be hard to part with you, little pet!” ex- 
claimed Violet. And they both threw their arms 
around Snowball’s neck, and their tears mingled 
together on his back, aud quite moistened his curly 
wool, 

Their heads lay buried thus till Snowball, becom- 
ing restive, tried to get away, when Violet, j amping 
up, said: 

**Come, Daisy, shall I ask mother if we may go to 
walk?” 

** Yes; but do not tell her what we are going to do. 
It would make her feel bad, and then perhaps we 
would not have the courage to go.” 

“ No,”’ replied Violet, ‘1 will not.” 

Violet obtained her mother’s permission to be gone 
an hour, and the sisters started off, hand in hand, 
with Snowball frisking beside them. 

* Poor little Snowball! He thinks he is going to 
have a good time with us. He does not know we are 
going to sell him. O, who shall we sell him to, 
Daisy?” 

* Let us carry him to Squire Hill, our landlord, 
and see if he will not take him for the rent,” said 
Daisy. ‘ He lives right up here on the hill; and if 
he will take Snowball, perhaps we can see him some- 
times; and if he wont, why, we can sell him to that 
man who lives over the other side of the bridge. You 
know he wanted to buy him for bis little girl. O 
Vivlet, if we should ever be able to buy him back 
again, wouldn’t that be splendid?” 

“Yes; but if we never could, we would not keep 
him, much as we love him, when dear mother is so 
sick, would we?” 

“No indeed! O, I hope we'll succeed!” 

Thus talking, and comturting each other, the chil- 
dren walked on till they came to a handsome stone 
mansion, half covered with ivy and wvodbine, a 
green lawn in tront, with a pretty, sparkling toun- 
tain, and beautiful flowers and trees. It seemed 
like fairy land to the children. They went timidly 
up the steps just as the door was opened by Squire 
Hill himself—a tall, stoutish gentleman, with such a 
kind, good-natured face that D.isy and Violet felt at 
home with him at once—who exclaimed: 

* Halloo! what’s this? Two little girls and a 
lamb!” 

** Can we see Squire Hill?” said Daisy. 

“T am Squire Hill. What can Ido tor you? Do 
you want leave to pick my huckleberries?” 

“No sir. We came to see if you would buy Snow- 
ball, our lamb.” 

“Ah! want to sell yourlamb? Got tired of it, aud 
want new ribbous for your curls, little ones?” 

* Tired of Snowball!” And the children, bl 
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all doubts were removed, when, folding them both in 
his arms, he said: 

“You are my dear little nieces, and I am your 
Uncle Ge rge!” 

Daisy and Violet could not at first realize the 
truth; but when they did, their delight knew no 
bounds. 

“Come,” at length said Squire Hill; “let us go 
and find your mother.” 

So they started off. Daisy holding one of Uncle 
George’s hands and Violet the other. When near 
the cottage, ha told them they might run abead and 
tell the news. 

Mrs Bradford sat reading the Bible by the little 
table, when she heard the pattering of little feet, and 
Daisy and Violet burst into the room, exclaiming: 

“We've found him! we’ve found him! Uncle 
George is coming, and you wont have to pay the rent.” 

“Why, my children,” exclaimed Mrs. Bradford, 
“ what possesses you?” But at this moment Squire 
Hill appeared at the door, and though she had not 
seen him for years, she knew it was her long-lost 
brother. un 

She was very weak, and, starting up to meet him, 
her j»y was so great that it overpowered her, and 
she fell fainting in his arms, They soon brought her 
to, however, and such a rejoicing and such a feast 
the inmates of the little cottage bad never seen 
before. 

Squire Hill told his sister how he had searched for 
her two whole years. The old bomestead was occa- 
pied by strangers, and they could tell him nothing 
about her. Ho had become rich, and had built this 
splendid house, hoping to tind her sometime, and 
take ber to live with him. And she, in her turn, 
told him how many letters sbe bad written and sent 
to sea, little drezzaing that he was seeking for her in 
their own land; and she dreamed still leas that the 
rich Squire Hill, whom she had lived se near for the 
past tew morths, and who she feared would soon 
turn her out of doors, was her only brother, whom 
she had almost given up ae lost. 

Of course they all went to live in the squire’s man- 
sion, and Mrs. Bradford soon recovered the use of 
her hand. 

One thing troubled the children. They could find 
nothing of Snowball, and they were afraid he had 
got lost. The day they found their uncle, they were 
so excited about hiw that they forgot all about Snow- 
ball, and had not seen him since. But one morning 
Uncle George called Daisy and Vivlet to see some- 
thing he had; and following him into the garden, in 
one of the paths they saw Snowball, with another 
lamb by his side exactly like him; and they were 
harnessed into a beautiful little carriage in the shape 
of a naatilus shell. Daisy and Violet went to caress 
Snowball, and on his neck they saw a collar with his 
name on it; and on the collar of the other was 
“ Snowflake,” while on the side of the carriage was 
printed, in bright letters, “ DAISY AND VIOLET.” 
Such a dainty little affair could not be found in all 
the country around. Seated within, holding the 
reins, were a pair of twin dolls, their eyes sparkling 
with delight, as though they were enjoying a tine 
ride. 

The children fairly danced for joy, and running 
to their uncle, they overwhelmed him with thanks. 

Uncle George kissed them, and said, ‘‘My dear 
little nieces, as often as you play with your lambs, 
may you remember that it was your dutiful love for 


your mother that has brought us all so much |‘ 


happiness.” 





THE FIRESIDE. 

Pleasant is the breakfast hour, and cheerful is the 
meeting when, refreshed by peaceful slumber, the 
different members of the tamily assemble round the 
table to take their morning repast. At other meals 
the family may be divided, but, generally, here all 





longer to restrain themselves, bent their heads, and 
the tears flowed silently down their cheeks. . 

‘*I did not inten@ to grieve you,” said the squire, 
**Come to the sum- 
mer-huuse, and tell me all about it.” 

He showed them the flowers by the way, and by 
the time they had reached ghe arbor, their tears were 
dried, and they told him their mother was Mrs. 
Bradford, who lived in the little cottage at the fvot 
of tbe bill; that she was sick, and unable to pay the 
rent, and they had brought Suowball, hoping he 
would take him for the rent, or at least keep him till 
their mother was able to pay it. 

The gentleman could hardly keep the tears from 
his eyes. He turned his head away, that they might 
not see his emotion. He told them he would take 
the lamb, and their mother might pay the rent when- 
ever she was perfectly able, and not before; and then 
he asked if they had no brother or uncle to help 
them. 

**No,” said Violet, mournfully. ‘‘ We haven’t any 
brother or uncle, only Uncle George, who is way off 
to sea. Mother often cries, and says if he would ouly 
write to her, to let her know where he is, she would 
be happy. She has not seen him since she was a 
little girl.” 

“Who is your mother? What was her name be- 
fore she married?” cried Mr. Hill, starting up. 

“ What was her name, Daisy?” asked Violet. ‘I 
have forgotten.” 

“Why, her name was Hill, just like yours,” re- 
sponded Daisy, luoking up in the gentleman’s face. 

**Are you sure, my child?” 

** Yes, quite sure.” 

Mr. Hiil now questioned and cross-questioned, till 





are bled. The busy cares, the hurried tarmoils 
of the day, have not disturbed the spirit; all is peace, 
cheertulness aud joy. But pleasant as the breaktast 
table is, there is another more interesting. The point 
of attraction is the tireside, and the groups of beings 
that gather round it. The tireside! Where is there 
a heart tbat docs not glow at the very name? where 
is there a spirit that does not spring forward to j.in 
the fireside party? At the breaktast table, when 
the sun is mounting the skies, the table bounteously 
spread, and the cup running over, with health in 
the cheek and animation in the eye, there ought to 
be a warm gush of gratetul emotion to the Giver of 
all good; bat still a warmer gush will be required, 
suitably to acknowledge the more delightful enjoy- 
ment of a domestic fireside. Whatever may have 
been yous occupation or your cares, however tried 
with disappointments and ruffled with unexpected 
evils, itis all over now, for the day, at least. The 
sun has gone down, the shadows of night prevail. 
The winds are blowing without, but the fire is spark- 
ling within. The shutters are closed, the curtains 
are drawn; there is yet an hour that may be passed 
peacefully and pleasantly; let it be passed at the 
fireside. In the days of our boyhood often have we 
sat by the fireside, with half a dozen rosy-faced com- 
panions. We had our books; played at the games 
in which young peopie delight; roasted our apples; 
told long stories; and laughed till the room rang 
again, for our hearts were as light as though there 
was no such thing as care in the world. The future 
hour and the future year were always bright—we 
feared nothing, and huped everything, as we grew 
older we should surely be happier. Tue fireside is a 
chartered space endeared by a thousand affectionate 
recollectious. 
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Hiss Thompson's Prejui 


BY FRANK STERNE BELL. 


ANET!” 

The call was loud and 
tive, thongh not unkind, « 
ceeded from the parlor o| 
brown house situated o1 
the side streets of a hu 
New England village. 

** Well, aunt.” 

The reply was not so} 
80 imperative, but in a 
girlish voice, and issued 
tiny chamber close to th, 
the same little brown hous. 

“T's a quarter of, chik 
want to be there precisel; 
hour; aint you coming?” 

‘Right away, auntie.” 
The pretty fir gers fluttered a bit about th: 
of blonde hair, that lay like rippled sunshin: . 
the fair low brow ; about the cherry ribbon, 
daintily ander the dimpled chin, and then sb 
ed away from the strip of mirror that had nm ... 
*o imperfectly her unfolding charms, as free 
lovely, and lovable a thing as ever summer bi 
toor summer breeze caressed. 

At the foot of the narrow stairway ber au: 
impatiently waiting; a tall, angular figur: 
“‘spinster” stamped on every fold of her bri 
tire, every line of her almost browner face, an 
ing tenfold more ugly by contrast with the bi. 
creature who was coming down to her. 

“ What atime you have been, Janet!” A. 
scanned critically the modest gown and shay 
the snow- flake of a hood relieved by the cher. , 
bon aforementioned. Then, as a new though: 
ed to strike her—or possibly an old thought in 
dress, she added, varningly, ‘Child, you nu 
set too great store by the perishable things | 
world!” 

“No, aunt,” was the demure answer. An 
went out into the trim garden together. 

As the keen autumn air struck the elderly 
she shivered. 

“The day is really cold,” said she. 

“Cold?” repeated the younger, shading he: 
from the broad sunshine while she glanced u, 
down the quiet street, “I think it’s delicio: 
good deal too nice,” she added, impulsively, “| 
to be shut up all the afternoon in Mrs, |} 
stitling rooms!” 

“Perhaps you think your time would be 
protitably employed in playing that new fi 
gime with the Forbeses,” said her aunt, 
“Take care, Janet, that you don’t make me + 
than I am now, for ever letting you get in wit 
set ” 

“ Never mind what I think, auntie,” retarn 
girl, cheerfully, “if you want me with you, | 
to be with you, only I hope they wont give me 
ton flannel to work on, it does fozz one’s gown 
“Somebody’s gown must be fazzed,” rem. 
Mies Thompson, sententiously. 

To which Janet gave a little sigh of assen’ 
both became silent for the remainder of their w 
No person this side of the South Sea Islands « 
80 benighted as not to know what @ Ladies S 
Circle is. Happy is she who does not know t 
cost! Janet knew, and she was one of the unt 
nate number to whom knowledge was lees bi 
than ignorance. 

The “ Social Circle” connected with the Pr 
terian church of Haughton—of which Mise Th 
600 was a member—was similar to other gathe 
of this genus in that it was an assembling of 
dies together in the afternoon, with the additi 
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